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THE  SO-CALLED  "GORGETS". 


The  present  article  deals  with  a  type  of  specimens  common 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  rare  elsewhere  to  which 
the  name  "  Gorget "  has  been  applied.  This  occurred  either 
from  an  assumed  use  of  the  stone  as  a  throat-ornament  or  from 
some  fancied  resemblance  in  appearance  between  occasional 
members  of  the  "  gorget  "  class  and  the  bit  of  neck  armor  that 
went  or  goes  by  the  name.  In  either  case  the  name  is  unfor- 
tunate ;  the  specimens  are  in  but  few  instances  suitable  for  a 
neck-decoration  or  to  be  strung  on  necklaces,,  and  many  of  them 
do  not  resemble  the  piece  of  armor  referred  to. 

This  monograph  deals  with  the  specimens  that  may  be  classed 
under  the  heading  "  gorgets  "  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
the  so-called  "  gorgets  "  of  shell  with  conventional  or  conven- 
tionalized decorations  that  are  characteristic  of  Tennessee  and 
the  adjoining  states.  Their  uses  and  meaning  require  a  sepa- 
rate treatise,  and  their  comparison  Avith  similar  or  dissimilar 
designs  from  Mexico  demands  a  specialist  in  the  history  of  art 
and  in  the  archaeology  of  Southern  North  America.  In  a  note 
are  given  a  few  references  to  articles  on  "  gorgets  "  of  this 
class.1 


1  Jones,  C.  C.  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians.  1873.  pp.  515  ff. 
and  plate  XXX,  3  and  4. 

•  Holmes,  W.  H.    Art  in  Shell.    Rep.  Bur.  Eth.  2.,  1880-'81.    pp.  267  ff. 

Thruston,  G.  P.  Antiquities  of  Tennessee.  1890.  pp.  322  ff.  and  figs. 
229,  230,  231,  232,  233,  234,  235,  236,  237,  238,  239,  240,  241,  245,  246.  Pis. 
XVI  and  XVII. 

Putnam,  F.  W.  and  Willoughby,  C.  C.  Symbolism  in  Ancient  American 
Art.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.    No.  44,  1895.    Section  H.    Anthropology,  pp.  302  ff. 

Starr,  F.  A  SJiell  Gorget  from  Mexico.  Proceedings  Davenport  Acad- 
emy of  Nat.  Sciences,  Vol.  VI,  1896,  pp.  173  ff. 

Thruston,  G.  P.  Engraved  Shell  Gorgets  and  Flint  Ceremonial  Imple- 
ments.   Amr.  Ant.  XIX,  1897,  pp.  96  ff. 

Thomas.,  C.    American  Archaeology.  .1898.    p.  70  and  fig.  18. 

Saville,  M.  H.  Shell  Gorget  from  Huasteca,  Mexico.  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
X.  H.,  N.  Y.    No.  XIII,  1900.    Art.  X,  pp.  99  ff. 
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Like  many  other  specimens  in  the  so-called  "ceremonial" 
class  "gorgets  "  are  of  unknown  use  and  application.  In  treat- 
ing the  subject,  therefore,  there  is  needed  a  close  study  of  the 
specimens  themselves  and  a  careful  search  for  analogies  in  the 
various  archaeological  literatures  and  throughout  collections  in 
all  nations.  There  follow  then,  first  a  description  of  the 
natural  qualities  of  "gorgets,"  second,  a  synopsis  of  analogies, 
and,  last,  a  detailed  investigation  of  individual  specimens  that 
show  significant  characteristics. 

The  term  "  gorgets  "  includes  a  series  of  objects  of  various 
materials,  of  an  average  length  of  ten  centimeters,  width  of  four 
centimeters,  and  thickness  of  nine  millimeters.  The  shape 
varies,  and,  for  the  more  typical  specimens,  may  be  said  to  range 
from  that  of  " banner-stones"  on  the  one  hand  to  that  of  ordin- 
ary pendants  on  the  other  —  indeed  many  of  the  latter  must  be 
included  under  the  present  discussion. 

As  a  basis  of  classification  shape  is  largely  the  determining 
factor.  "  Gorgets  "  are  described  as  having  two  ends  which 
may  be  rounded,  pointed  or  squared,  two  sides  which  may  be 
concave,  straight  or  convex,  and  two  faces  which  may  be  con- 
cave, straight  or  convex. 

Each  specimen  in  the  tables  has  also  been  studied  as  to  its 
length,  breadth  and  thickness,  its  material,  provenance,  perfora- 
tions, and  any  signs  it  may  carry  of  wearing  by  use.  The  per- 
forations have  also  been  studied  in  regard  to  their  number,  po- 
sition and  countersinking.  A  perforation  is  described  as 
countersunk  when  it  possesses  a  diameter  decreasing  with  the 
distance  from  the  face. 


Holmes,  W.  H.  Shell  Ornaments  from  Kentucky  and  Mexico.  Smith- 
sonian Misc.  Coll.  Vol.  XLV.  Pub.  No.  1419.  1904.  Vol.  I  Quarterly 
Issue.    Parts  1  and  2.    pp.  97  ft. 

Peet,  S.  D.  The  Southern  Mound  Builders.  Amr.  Ant.  Vol.  XXV. 
1903.    No.  4,  pp.  234  ff. 

Peet,  S.  D.  The  Migration  of  Symbols.  Editorial  Article.  Am.  Ant. 
Vol.  XXV.    1903.    No.  5,  pp.  318  ff. 

Peet,  S.  D.  Comparison  of  the  Codices  with  the  Ordinary  Pictographs. 
Am.  Ant.  Vol.  XXVI,  1904.    No.  3,  pp.  135  ff. 

Cf.  Series  of  shell  gorgets  in  Peabody  Museum.  Nos.  2954,  2956,  2997, 
2998,  4749,  etc.,  etc.  (Tennessee.) 
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The  countersinking  has  been  studied  in  regard, to  upon  which 
face,  where  significant,  lies  the  larger  diameter  of  the  perfor- 
ation ;  in  other  words,  generally,  upon  which  face  has  been  done 
the  greater  countersinking.  There  follow,  a  description  of 
classes  and  summaries  of  the  qualities  above  mentioned  of  the 
"gorgets"  contained  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Department  of 
Archaeology  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

The  studies  and  measurements  of  the  latter  were  made  by 
Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  Curator  at  Andover  and  of  the 
former  by  Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  Honorary  Director  of  the  De- 
partment at  Andover.  It  is  a  pleasure  here  to  express  the 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  authors  to  the  officers  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  notably  Professor  Frederick  Ward  Putnam 
and  Mr.  Charles  C.  Willoughby,  the  Assistant  Curator  for  their 
courtesy  in  allowing  an  absolutely  free  use  of  the  Museum,  its 
collections,  libraries,  laboratory  and  photographic  apparatus, 
and  for  time  spent  and  suggestions  made  without  which  the 
present  discussion  would  be  inadequate. 

In  any  description  of  objects  whose  forms  are  humanly  de- 
termined, an  exact  limitation  of  classes  is  not  possible  ;  one  di- 
vision or  subdivision  encroaches  upon  the  territory  of  its  neigh- 
bor ;  exact  boundaries  are  no  more  to  be  found  than  the  termin- 
ation of  a  repetend. 

In  like  manner  the  personal  equation  enters  into  the  active 
work  of  the  student  of  specimens.  Had  the  two  collections 
been  studied  inversely  by  the  authors  or  by  others  the  statistics 
would  not  be  identical,  nor  would  they  be  identical  were  the 
same  men  to  repeat  their  task.  As  in  a  composite  photograph 
or  an  impressionist  picture,  blurred  outlines  do  not  impair  the 
truth  of  the  presentation,  and  individual  variation  in  either  the 
makers  of  the  object  or  in  the  investigators  has  little  influence 
on  the  sum  total  of  results. 

The  following  classification  is  based  upon  and  expanded  from 
that  of  A.  E.  Douglass.2 


2  Geographical  Distribution  of  Relics.  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.  , 
N.  Y.    Vol.  VIII,  Art.  X.    1896.    pp.  199-220. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  "GORGETS" 


Class   l.3  Spade-shaped. 

Class   2.  Ovate.    Ends  rounded. 

A.  4  Sides  concave. 

B.  6  Sides  straight  or  irregular. 

C.  6  Sides  convex. 
Class  3.7  Leaf-shaped.    Ends  pointed. 
Class  4. 8  Spear-shaped.    One  end  pointed. 
Class  5.  Rectangular. 

A.  9  Sides  concave. 

B.  10  Sides  straight. 

C.  11  Sides  convex. 

Class  6. 12  Ridged.    Surface  elevated. 

Class  7. 13  Expanded  at  middle. 

Class  8. 14  Shield-shaped. 

Class  9.  Pendants. 

A.  15  Celt-shaped. 

B.  16  Rectangular. 

C.  17  Oval  or  circular. 
Class  10.  Unusual  forms. 


8Cf.  PI.  I.  1. 
4Cf.  PI.  X,  Fig.  3. 
5Cf.  PI.  I.  2. 
6Cf.  PI.  I.  3. 
7Cf.  PI.  I.  4. 


8Cf.  PI.  I.  5. 
9  Of.  PI.  II.  1. 
*>  Cf .  PI.  II.  2. 

11  Cf .  PI.  II.  3. 

12  Cf.  PI.  II.  4. 


13  Cf.  PI.  III.  1. 

14  Cf.  PI.  III.  2. 

15  Cf.  PI.  III.  3. 

16  Cf.  PI.  III.  4. 
n  Cf.  PI.  III.  5. 


There  follow  the  summaries  of  the  specimens  first  of  the  Peabody 
Museum,  second  of  the  Department  of  Archaeology  at  Andover. 

The  tables  are  printed  here  in  immediate  succession  for  comparison; 
the  comments  necessary  will  follow  —  themselves  grouped  together. 
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EXPLANATIONS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


Av.  proportion  = 


Av.  length. 
Av.  breadth. 


Irr.  =  irregular. 
B.  =  banded. 
St.  =  stone. 
Equid.  =  equidistant. 
Unfin.  =  unfinished. 


Av.  =  average  =  total  -5-  no.  of  specimens. 

L.  =  length. 
Br.  ==  breadth. 
T.  =  thickness. 
Max.  =  maximum. 
Min.  =  minimum. 
Cve.  =  concave. 
Fl.  -  flat. 
Cx.  =  convex. 
Irr.  =  irregular. 
U.  —  undetermined. 
Perf.  =  perforation. 
F.,  Ff.  =  face,  faces. 
S.,  Ss.  =  side,  sides. 
Ck.  =  countersunk. 
N.  S.  =  not  significant. 
Cen.  =  centre. 
Diam.  =  diameter. 
W.  =  with. 


PEABODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS.  1.  SPADE-SHAPED. 


Specimens  No. 

Material.  Limest 
Slate 
Slate  (B) 

Av.  length  cm. 
"  breadth  cm. 
"  thickness  mm. 
"  proportion 


Extremes. 

Max.  1. 

cm. 

14.5 

Min.  1. 

cm. 

9. 

Max.  br. 

cm. 

11. 

Min.  br. 

cm. 

4. 

11.4 
5.7 
9.2 
2. 


Faces.    Specimens  with 
1  eve.    1  fl. 
1  cv.    1  ex. 

1  fl.    1  ex. 

2  eve. 
2  fl. 

2  ex. 

Irr. 

U. 

Where  from. 

Ky. 

N.  Y. 

O. 

Pa. 

Tenn. 


Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

u        c  1  1    1 1 

u         u  2  u 

u  U    o  u 

Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

"    ck.  2  ff. 
"      "    not  ck. 
"         11  countersinking  irr. 


Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

"     fl.  f. 
"        "     ex.  f. 
"        "     lower  f. 
"        lt     upper  f. 
no  larger  diam.  or 
larger  diam.  n.  s. 


u 
u 

I  L 
U 


U 
1 1 
I  I 
t  L 
i  L 


Position. 

Of  the  specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
"  end 

Of  the  specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
"       "  end 


Wearing.  (Perfs.) 
Specimens  worn 
"  not  u 


1 
4 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 


0  . 

0  0 


0 
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PEABODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS  2.  A.  OVATE. 

SIDES  CONCAVE. 


Specimen  Xo. 

Material.  Slate 

Slate  (B) 
Steatite 

1 
1 
1 

3  Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

14                11      ^  11 

3         "        "  2  M 

14             44    g  44 

0 
0 
3 
0 

3 

Av.  L  cm. 
At.  br.  cm. 
Av.  t.  mm. 
Av.  proportion 

11.0 
4.8 
8.7 
2.3 

( 'ountersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

11    ck.  2  ff. 

"      "    not  ck. 

"  eking,  irr. 

1 

2 
0 
0 

3 

Extremes. 
Max.  1.  cm. 
Min.  1.  cm. 
Max.  br.  cm. 
Min.  br.  cm. 

13.5 
6.5 
7. 
3. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

"     fl.  f. 

"              "           'l             "        CX.  f; 

"        "     lower  f. 
"        "      11        "     upper  f. 

11  no  lt        lt  or 
"         1      tl        lt     n.  s. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

3 

Faces.    Specimens  w. 
1  eve.    1  fl. 
1  eve.  1  ex. 

1  fl.    1  ex. 

2  eve. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Position. 

Of  the  specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
"  end 

2  fl. 
2  ex. 
Irr. 
U. 

2 
1 
0 
0 

Of  the  specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
„           "       tl  end 
11  equid. 

1 
1 
1 

3 

Where  from. 
O. 

W.  Va. 

1 

2 

Wearing.  (Perfs.) 
Specimens  worn 
"  not  lt 
3    or  with  wearing  n.  s. 

2 
1 

3 
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PEABODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS  2.  B.  OVATE. 
SIDES  IRREGULAR 


Specimen  Xo. 
Material. 

Slate 
Steatite 

5 
2 

7 
7 

Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

u        u  2  11 

11                11     Q  It 

0 
2 
5 
0 

7 

Av.  1.  cm. 
Av.  br.  cm. 
Av.  t.  mm. 
Av.  proportion 

8.6 
3.9 
9.9 
2.2 

Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perl's,  ek.  1  f. 

11         11       "     ck.  2  ff. 

cl     not  ck. 

u         11  eking,  irreg. 

0 
t; 

1 

0 

7 

Extremes. 
Max.  1.  cm. 
Min.  1.  cin. 
Max.  br.  cm. 
Min.  br.  cm. 

10. 
6.5 
5. 
2.5 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

U             u          u            u        fl>  f 

CX.  I. 

u        u     lower  f. 

it        11      11        11     upper  f. 

"        11  no  11        "  or 
u        n      u        u     n  B< 

0 

0 
n 

0 
0 

7 

7 

Faces.    Specimens  w  . 
l  ©ve.  l  fl. 

1  eve.     1  ex. 

1  tl.     1  ex. 

2  eve. 
2  H. 

2  ex. 

Irr. 

U. 

0 
0 
1 

0 
3 
3 
0 
0 

7 

Position. 

Of  the  specimens  w.  1  perf. 
1'erf.  near  ecu. 
"       "  end 
(  M'  the  specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
11  end 
kt  equid. 
11  irr. 

2 
0 

2 
2 
1 

2 

5 

Where  from. 
K.v. 

W  .  Va. 

1 

6 

7 

Wearing.  (Perfs.) 
Specimens  worn. 
"   not  " 
or  D.  S. 

2 
5 

7 

12 


PEABODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS  2.  C.  OVATE. 

SIDES  CONVEX. 


Specimens  No. 

Material.  Slate 

Slate  (B) 

Soapst. 

Steatite 


Av.  1. 

cm. 

6.8 

Av.  br. 

cm. 

3.9 

Av.  t. 

mm. 

12.0 

Av.  proportion 

1.74 

Extremes. 

Max.  1. 

cm. 

9.5 

Min.  1. 

cm. 

5. 

Max.  br. 

cm. 

5.5 

Min.  br. 

cm. 

3. 

Faces. 
1  eve. 
eve. 
fl.  1 
eve. 
fl. 
ex. 


Specimens  w. 
1  fl. 
1  ex. 
ex. 


Irr. 

U. 

Where  from. 

Ind. 

Mass. 

N.  J. 

O. 

W.  Va. 


13 


13 


Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

ll  1 1    1  11 

a 
a 


2 


1 1 
1 1 


t  i 
Li 


Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

"    ck.  2  ff. 
"     not  ck. 
lt        11  eking  irr. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

n  a  a.  a        fl  f 

u        CX.  f. 

U  it  nQ  a 

a  a         a  a 


or 
n.  s. 


Position. 

Of  the  specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
"  end 

Of  the  specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
"  end 
"  equid. 

Wearing.  (Perfs.) 
Specimens  worn 

"  not  11 
or  w.  wearing  n.  s. 
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PEABODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS  3.  LEAF-SHAPED. 


Specimens  No. 
Material.  Slate. 

Soapst. 

Steatite. 

4 
1 
1 

6  Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

6         "        41  2  " 

U                    4  I       g  U 

0 
3 
3 
0 

6 

Av.  1.  cm. 
Av.  br.  cm. 
Av.  t.  cm. 
Av.  proportion  mm. 

7.7 

3.8 
10.3 
2. 

Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

"     ck.  2ff. 
"    not  ck. 
"         "   eking,  irr. 

0 
5 
1 
0 

6 

Extremes. 
Max.  1.  cm. 
Min.  1.  cm. 
Max.  br.  cm. 
Min.  br.  cm. 

11.0 
4.0 

5.5 
2. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

"     fl.  f. 

"     ex.  f. 
"         "      u        "     lower  f. 
"        "      "        "     upper  f. 
"        "  no  "        ;t  or 

"     n.  s. 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 

6 

Faces.    Specimens  w. 
1  eve.    1  fl. 
1  eve.    1  ex. 

1  fl.    1  ex. 

2  eve. 

0 
0 
2 
0 

Position. 

Of  the  specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf  near  cen. 
"  end 

3 
0 

3 

2  n. 
2  ex. 
Irr. 
U. 

3 
1 
0 
0 

Of  the  specimens  with  2  perf. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
"       "  end 
"           "  equid. 

0 
2 
1 

3 

Where  from. 
0. 

W.  Va. 

1 

5 

Wearing.  (Perfs.) 
Specimens  worn 
li    not    "  or 
6    w.  wearing  n.  s. 

1 

5 

6 

14 


PEABODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS  4.  SPEAR-SHAPED. 


Specimens  No. 
Material.  Bone 


Av.  1. 

cm. 

10.8 

Av.  br. 

cm. 

2.5 

Av.  t. 

mm. 

5.4 

Av.  proportion 

4.3 

Extremes. 

Max.  1. 

cm. 

12.0 

Min.  1. 

cm. 

9.0 

Max.  br. 

cm. 

3.0 

Min.  br. 

cm. 

2.0 

Faces. 
1  eve. 
1  eve. 

1  fl.  1 

2  eve. 
2  fl. 

2  ex. 

Irr. 

U. 


Where  from. 
Mich. 


Specimens  w. 
1  fl. 
1  ex. 
ex. 


D 


Perforations. 

Specimens  w.  0  perf. 
u        it  ^  u 

n        ..9  t« 

U  L<     g  CI 

Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

"        "      "    ck.  2  ff. 
"       "     not  ck. 

11         "    eking,  irr. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

fl.  f. 


it 

k 


11 
11 


no 


ex.  f. 
lower  f . 
upper  f. 
or 
n.  s. 


Position. 

of  the  specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  ten. 
"       "  end 
Of  the  specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
11  end 
"  equid. 
W.  2  perfs.  near  cen.  and  1  at  end 

Wearing.  (Perfs.) 
Specimens  worn 
<k    not  \* 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 
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PEABODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS  5.  A.  RECTANGULAR. 

SIDES  CONCAVE. 


Specimens  No. 

8 

Perforations. 

- 

Material.  Limest. 

1 

Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

i 

Slate 

5 

u            11    1  iL 

0 

B.  Slate 

2 

8 

u            ci    2  u 

o 

U             11     o  it 

7 

8 

Av.  1.  cm. 

10.1 

Countersinking. 

Av.  br.  cm. 

5.9 

Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

3 

Av.  t.  mm. 

10.1 

"        "      "     ck.  2  ff. 

3 

Av.  proportion 

1.7 

"  notck. 

"         "   eking  irr. 

1 

7 

Extremes. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

0 

Max.  1.  cm. 

12.0 

1 

Min.  1.  cm. 

8.0 

u      ex.  f. 

2 

Max.  br.  cm. 

7.5 

"        "      "        tl     lower  f. 

0 

Min.  br.  cm. 

3.5 

lt         lt      u        lt      upper  f. 

0 

4 

7 

Faces.    Specimens  w. 

1  eve.    1  fl. 

0 

Position. 

1  eve.    1  ex. 

1 

Of  the  specimens  w.  1  perf. 

1  fl.    1  ex. 

3 

Perf.  near  cen. 

2  eve. 

0 

"  end 

2  fl. 

4 

2  ex. 

0 

Of  the  specimens  w.  2  perfs. 

Irr. 

0 

Perfs.  near  cen. 

5 

U. 

0 

8 

"       "  end 

0 

tl       41  equid. 

2 

1 

Where  from. 

Wearing.  (Perfs.) 

Mass. 

1 

Specimen  worn 

2 

Ind. 

1 

"    not    "  or 

O. 

6 

8 

w.  wearing  n.  s. 

5 

 J 

7 
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PEABODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS  5.  B.  RECTANGULAR. 

SIDES  STRAIGHT. 


Specimens  rso. 

0 

lYiaLeridi.  copper 

i 

OCQlSt 

1 

Slate 

o 
O 

olate  (r>) 

■ 

J 

a 
O 

Av.  1.  cm. 

10.0 

Av.  br.  cm. 

4.2 

Av.  t.  mm. 

o  o 

Av.  proportion 

2.4 

Extremes. 

Max.  L  cm. 

13.5 

Min.  1.  cm. 

6.0 

Max.  br.  cm. 

6.0 

Min.  br.  cm. 

3.0 

Faces.    Specimens  w 

1  eve.    1  fl. 

0 

1  eve.    1  ex. 

0 

1  fl.      1  CX.  | 

2 

2  eve. 

0 

2  fl. 

4 

2  ex. 

0 

Irr. 

0 

U. 

0 

6 

Where  from. 

t 

Del. 

1 

Mass. 

1 

K  Y. 

2 

O. 

1 

Pa. 

1 

6 

Specimens  w.  0  perf. 
u        u  ^  u 

n         n  2  '* 

n        11  3  " 

Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

11     ck.  2  ff. 

11         11       "     not  ck. 

"         11  eking,  irr. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

fl.  f. 


no 


ex.  f. 
lower  £. 
upper  f . 
or 
n.  s. 


Position. 

Of  the  specimens  with  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
11  end 


Perfs.  near  cen. 
»  end 
"       "  equid. 

Wearing.  (Perfs.) 
pecimens  worn 

l*     not  M 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 
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PEA  BODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS  5.  C.  RECTANGULAR. 

SIDES  CONVEX. 


Specimens  No. 
Material.  Slate 

Slate  (B) 

U. 

Av.  1.  cm. 
Av.  br  cm. 
Av.  t.  mm. 
Av.  proportion 


Extremes. 
Max.  1. 
Min.  1. 
Max.  br. 
Min.  br. 


cm. 
cm. 
cm. 
cm. 


11.5 
4.3 
8.9 
2.7 


17.0 
9.0 
6.0 
2.5 


Faces.  Specimens  w. 
1  eve.  1  fl. 

1  eve.    1  ex. 
In.    1  ex. 

2  eve. 
2  fl. 

2  ex. 

Irr. 

U. 


Where  fro1.!. 
Ind. 

Ky. 

Mass. 
O. 

is\ .;. 

N.  Y. 


10 

4 

5 

1 

10 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

10 

Perforations. 

Specimens  w.  0  perf. 
u        ti  2  ti 
u         u  2  u 

Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

"         "       "     ck.  2  ff. 

u     not  ck. 

"         "  eking,  irreg. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

fl.  f. 


u 
1 1 


no 


Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
"       11  end 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cm. 
LL  end 
"  equid. 

Wearing.  (Perfs.) 
Specimens  worn. 

tl    not    "     ,  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 


ex.  f. 
lower  f. 
upper  f . 
or 
n.  s. 


3 
2 

5 

0  10 


0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 


1 

1  2 


2 
1 

2  5 


6  7 
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PEABODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS  6.  RIDGED. 


Specimens  No. 
Material.  Gypsum 
Slate  (B) 


Av.  1.  cm. 
Av.  br.  cm. 
Av.  t.  mm. 
Av.  proportion 


Extremes. 

Max.  1. 

cm. 

15.0 

Min.  1. 

cm. 

5.5 

Max.  br. 

cm. 

4.0 

Min.  br. 

cm. 

2.5 

10.3 
3.3 

24.0 
3.12 


Faces 
1  eve. 
eve. 

fl.    1  cx 
eve. 
fl. 
cx. 


Specimens  w. 
1  fl. 
1  cx. 


Irr. 
U. 


Where  from. 

Ky. 

O. 


2;  Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

11  2  11 


u 
11 


Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

"     ck.  2  ff. 

"         "       "     not  ck. 

"         "  eking,  irr. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  t". 

11  fl.  f. 

li  cx.  f. 

"  lower  f. 

"        "  upper  f. 

no  "        "  or 

"  n.  s. 


I  I 

u 
u 
U 
u 


2 


Position. 

Specimens  with  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
"  end 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 

U  ll  em\ 

"      "  equid. 

Wearing.  (Perfs.) 
Specimens  worn 
"    not    t('  ,  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 
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PEABODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS  7.    EXPANDED  AT  MIDDLE. 


R  "np  r*  i  in  p  n  &      <  > 

7  Perforations. 

AIi  tp  rin  1  TjiniPst 

1 

Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

ol 
o 

Slate 

3 

U            u  1 

0 

Slate  (B^ 

3 

7 

u         u  2  " 

4 

u          u   3  u 

0 

7 

11.1 

Countersinking. 

\  \"      ]  \  V  (Mil 

A.Y.  Uii                    I  mi. 

4.3 

Specimens  av.  perfs.  ek.  1  f. 

3 

\  v     f                                    Til  Tl  1 
A  \  .    I .                                I  1  III  I . 

1  •">.'.• 

"         "       "     ek.  if. 

1 

Av.  proport  ion 

2.6 

"         "       "     not  ek. 

0 

4 

"        "  eking,  irr. 

0 

1/  v  t  lmP  1 II  PS 

specimens  w.  Larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

0 

\  f  M  V  ("111 
.  J  1  1 1  A  .     1  ■  1111. 

14.0 

It    fl  f 

o 

0 

Min.  I.  cin. 

9.5 

tt            u         u            1 1        c\  f 

0 

Max.  l>r.  Cm, 

D.O 

u        u      u       u     iOWer  f. 

u 

Min.  br.  cm. 

3.5 

"  '       11       "        "      upper  f. 

0 

It                        11    n()     t(                       U  QJ 

0 

M        11      u        u     n.  s. 

1 

4 

Fares.   Specimens  w 

1  eve.    1  fl. 

0 

Posil  ion. 

1  eve.     1  CX. 

0 

Specimens  w.  I  perf. 

1  fl.     1  ex. 

6 

Perf.  near  ecu. 

2  eve. 

0 

"        »  end 

2  11. 

<» 

1  <x. 

l 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 

J  I  T. 

0 

PerfS.  near  ecu. 

•  ) 

•  ) 

U. 

0 

7 

"  end 

(1 

"  equid. 

1 

1 

Where  from. 

bearing.  (Perfs.) 

Ky. 

1 

Specimens  worn 

3 

( ). 

5 

»   not    "     ,  or 

W.  Va. 

l 

7 

w  .  wearing  n.  s. 

1 

4 

20 


PEABODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS  8.  SHIELD-SHAPED. 


Specimens  Xo. 

q 

Material.  Copper. 

2 

Slate 

4 

Slate  (B) 

2 

Av.  1.  cm. 

11.3 

Av.  br.  cm. 

5.9 

Av.  t.  mm. 

,7.9 

Av.  proportion 

1.92 

Extremes. 

Max.  1.  cm. 

1G.5 

Min.  1.  cm. 

8.0 

Max.  br.  cm. 

12.0 

Min.  br.  cm. 

3.5 

Faces.    Specimens  w 

• 

1  eve.    1  fl. 

0 

1  eve.    1  ex. 

0 

1  fl.    1  ex. 

1 

2  eve. 

0 

2  fl. 

7 

2  ex. 

0 

Irr. 

0 

U. 

0 

1 

Where  from. 

Ky. 

6 

O. 

2 

8  Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 
"         "  1  " 

8|        u        "  2  " 


Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

"     ck.  2  ff. 

"        11      11     not  ck. 

"         "   eking  irr. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

  fl.  f. 


no 


ex.  f. 
lower  f. 
upper  f. 
or 
n.  s. 


8 


Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
"  end 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
"       "  end 
"      "  equid. 


Wearing.  (Perfs.) 
Specimen  worn 

tl    not    lt  ,  or 
8    w.  wearing  n.  s. 


1 
6 
1 

o  8 


0 
•") 

2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


0 

7  7 
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PEABODY  MUSEUM.     CLASS  9.  A.  PENDANTS. 

CELT-SHAPED. 


Specimens  No. 
Material.  Coal 


Diabase 

Hematite 

Slate 

Slate  (B) 

Steatite 

U. 


Av.  1. 

cm. 

9.5 

Av.  br. 

cm. 

4.5 

Av.  t. 

mm. 

9.9 

Av.  proportion 

2.1 

Extremes. 

Max.  1. 

cm. 

17.0 

Min.  1. 

cm. 

4.5 

Max.  br. 

cm. 

8.0 

Min.  br. 

cm. 

3.0 

Faces 
1  eve. 
1  eve. 

1  fl. 

2  eve. 
2  fl. 

2  ex. 

Irr. 

U. 


.    Specimens  w. 

1  fl. 

1  ex. 
1  ex. 


1 
1 
1 

17 
1 
1 

3 


Where  from. 

Ala. 

1 

N.  J. 

3 

Ark. 

1 

N.  Y. 

1 

Ind. 

1 

Pa. 

2 

Ky. 

2 

Tenn. 

2 

Mass. 

G 

Va. 

1 

O. 

3 

W.  Va. 

2 

14 

H- 

11 

0 
0 
2 
10 
13 
0 
0 
0 


25 


25 


Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

U  i  i     1  U 

U  LL      2  11 

U  11     g  u 


Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

"    ck.  2  ft. 
"    not  ck. 
eking,  irr. 


1 1 
i  i 


25 


Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

fl.  f. 


1 1 

C  I 


11 

u 


no 


ex.  f. 
lower  f . 
upper  f. 
or 
n.  s. 


Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf  near  ceri. 
"  end 


Specimens  with  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
"       "  end 
u  eqnid. 


Wearing.  (Perfs.) 
Specimens  worn 

u    not    "    ,  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 


25 


1 

22 
2 
0 


3 
20 
1 
0 


0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

23 


1 

21  22 


3 
21 


22 


PEABODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS  9.  B.  PENDANTS. 

RECTANGULAR. 


Specimens  No. 

9 

Perforations. 

Material.  Sandston: 

1 

Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

0 

Slate 

7 

It              t<     J  tt 

G 

Slate  (B) 

1 

9 

u         u  2  11 

1 

n             tt     <j  (( 

1 

Av.  1.  cm. 

8.3 

"         "  5  u 

1 

9 

A\.  br.  cm. 

2.8 

Av.  t.  mm. 

G.4 

Countersinking. 

Av.  proportion 

2.2 

Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

0 

"    ck.  2  ff. 

6 

Extremes. 

"         "       "     not  ek. 

1 

Max.  L  em. 

11.0 

il         "    eking,  irr. 

2 

9 

Min.  1.  cm. 

3.5 

Max.  br.  cm. 

CO 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

0 

Min.  br.  cm. 

3.0 

l<                U            tt  11 

u       "         "      ex.  f. 

0 

0 

Faces.    Specimens  w 

lower  f. 

0 

1  eve.    1  fl. 

0 

"      "        "      upper  f. 

0 

1  eve.    1  ex. 

I 

tt          it  no  it         tt  or 

1  fl.    1  ex. 

tt        tt      tt        tt      n  s 

9 

9 

2  eve. 

0 

2  fl. 

0 

Position. 

2  ex. 

1 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 

Irr. 

0 

Perf.  near  cen. 

0 

U. 

1 

9 

14  end 
Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 

6 

6 

Where  from. 

Perfs.  near  cen. 

0 

Ky. 

2 

"       "    end  (corners) 

1 

Mass. 

1 

"  equid. 

0 

1 

O. 

2 

N.  J. 

1 

Wearing.  (Perfs.) 

N.  Y. 

1 

Specimens  worn 

2 

spec 

Va. 

1 

"    not    "   ,  or 

W.  Va. 

1 

9 

w.  wearing  n.  s. 

7 

9 

PEABODY  MUSEUM.    CLASS  9.  C.  PENDANTS. 
OVAL  OR  CIRCULAR. 


Specimens  No. 

a 

Material.  Quartzite 

9 

Slate 

1 

1 

Slate  (B) 

1 

1 

Syenite 

1 

1 

U. 

1 

-L 

c 

Av.  1.  cm. 

6.8 

Av.  br.  cm. 

4.8 

Av.  t.  mm. 

9.2 

Av.  proportion 

1.4 

Extremes. 

Max.  1.  cm. 

8.5 

Min.  1.  cm. 

5.0 

Max.  br.  cm. 

6.0 

Min.  br.  cm. 

3.5 

Faces.    Specimens  w. 

1  eve.    1  fl. 

0 

1  eve.    1  ex. 

0 

1  fl.    1  ex. 

0 

2  eve. 

0 

2  fl. 

5 

2  ex. 

1 

Irr. 

0 

U. 

0 

6 

Where  from. 

0. 

2 

N.  J. 

3 

W.  Va. 

1 

6 

1 1 

L  I 
11 


Countersinking. 


u  not  ck 
eking  irr. 


no 


u 

Li 
U 


3 

i- 

3 

0 

0 

eve.  f. 

0 

fl.  f. 

2 

ex.  f. 

0 

lower  f. 

0 

upper  f. 

0 

or 

n.  s. 

4 

Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Pert,  near  cen. 
11       "  end 
Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
"       "  end 
"  equid. 
"  irr. 

Wearing.  (Perfs.) 
Specimens  worn 

"    not    u    ,  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 


spec 
6 
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PEABODY  MUSEUM.     SUMMARY  OF  CLASSES  1-9  INCL. 


Specimens  No. 

Material. 

Quartzite 

2 

Sandstone 

1 

Bone 

5 

Schist 

1 

Coal 

3 

Slate 

60 

Copper 

1 

Slate  (B) 

23 

Diabase 

1 

Soapstone 

5 

Gypsum 

1 

Steatite 

7 

Hematite 

1 

Syenite 

1 

Limestone 

3 

U. 

5 

15 

+ 

105 

Av.  1. 
Av.  br. 
Av.  t. 

Av.  proportion 

Extremes. 
Max.  1  cm. 


cm.  9.680 
cm.  4.373 
mm.  10.407 
2.213G 


Min.  1 
Max.  br, 


cm. 
cm. 


17.0 

3.5 
12.0 


Min.  br.    cm.  2. 


Class 
5C. 
OA. 
9B. 
8 
3 
4 


Faces. 
1  eve. 
eve. 
fl.  1 
eve. 
fl. 
ex. 


Specimens  w. 
1  fl. 
1  ex. 
ex. 


Irr. 

U. 

Where  from. 


Ala. 

1 

N.  J. 

Ark. 

1 

N.  Y. 

Del. 

1 

O. 

Ind. 

4 

Pa. 

Ky. 

11 

Tenn. 

Mass. 

11 

Va. 

Mich. 

5 

W.  Va. 

34 

+ 

0 

11 

29 

0 
57 
21 
0 
2 


9 
G 

35 
4 
3 
2 

27 

86 


120 


120 


120 


120 


Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

it  u  2  11 
it        u  3  it 

"         11  more  than  3  perfs. 

Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 
It  u       u        a   2  ff. 

11         "       "not 11 
"         "  eking,  irr. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

fl.  f. 
ex.  f. 
lower  f . 
upper  f. 
no  "  or 
11     n.  s. 


Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 

Perf.  near  cen. 
"  end 
Specimens  w.  2  perf. 

Perf.  near  cen. 
i*  end 

Specimens  w.  perf.  equidistant 

Wearing  of  specimens  with  perfs. 
Specimens  worn 
"    not    u  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 

Proportion.  Worn 

Not     "  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 
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ANDOVER.    CLASS.  1.  SPADE-SHAPED. 


o  net  iiiiciio  u. 

Material.  Hematite 
Slate 
Slate  (B) 

1 

3 
3 

7 
7 

Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 
n        1 1  1    ' 1 

LL                  U      2  lt 
U                  It      g  ii 

0 
5 
2 
0 

t 

Av.  1.  cm. 
Av.  br.  cm. 
Av  t.  mm. 
Av.  proportion 

9.90 
4.30 
9.00 
2.30 

Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

u    ck.  2  ff. 

u         11       11     not  ck. 

u         "  eking,  irr. 

0 
6 
1 

0 

7 

Extremes. 
Max.  1.  cm. 
Min.  1.  cm. 
Max.  br.  cm. 
Min.  br.  cm. 

13.20 
7.90 
5.00 
3.?0 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

u              u           u             u        fl  f 

"         "      tl        "     ex.  f. 
n         u      u        u     lower  f. 
Lt         tl      u        u     upper  f. 
u         u  no  "        "  or 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7 

7 

Faces.    Specimens  with 
1  eve.    1  fl. 
1  cv.    1  ex. 

1  fl.    1  ex. 

2  eve. 
2  fl. 

2  ex. 

Irr. 

U. 

0 
0 
1 
0 
4 
1 
1 
0 

7 

Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  een. 
"       "  end 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
"  end 
Specimens  irr.  or  u. 

o 

2 

5 
2 

Where  from. 
Ohio 

7 

Wearing. 
Specimens  worn 

tl    not    "    ,  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 

1 

6 

7 

26 


ANDOVER.    CLASS  2.  A.    OVATE.    SIDES  COXCAVE. 


Specimens  No. 
Material.  Granite 
Slate  ( B) 


Av.  1. 

cm. 

8.90 

Av.  br. 

cm. 

4.30 

Av.  t. 

mm. 

8. 

Av.  proportion 

2.1 

Extremes. 

Max.  L 

cm. 

10.00 

Min.  1. 

era. 

7.20 

Max.  br. 

era. 

5.0d 

Min.  br. 

em. 

3.50 

Specimens  w 
1  fl. 
1  ex. 
1  ex. 


Faces. 
1  eve. 
1  eve. 

1  fl. 
'2  eve 

2  fl. 
2  ex. 
Irr. 
U. 


Where  from. 

Ind. 

O. 


2  Perforations. 
1       Specimens  w.  0  perf. 
12  "  1  " 

2  " 


it 


Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ek.  1  f. 

  ek.  2  ff. 

"         "       tk     not  ck. 

"        "  eking-,  irr. 


no 


Position. 

Specimens  with  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
"       lt  end 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 

Perfs.  near  cen. 
u       u  enf| 

Wearing. 
Specin'iens  worn 

not    "  ,  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 


eve.  f . 

0 

fl.  f. 

o 

ex.  f. 

0 

lower  f. 

0 

upper  f . 

1 

or 

n.  s. 

1 

0 

2  2 
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ANDOVER.    CLASS  2.  B.    OVATE.    SIDES  IRREGULAR. 


Specimens  No. 

5 

Perforations. 

Material.  Granite 

1 

Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

0 

Sandstone 

o 

L 

1 1         hi  n 
l 

o 

Slate 

2 

0 

11                   HQ  H 
Li 

z 

11                 11      O  11 

.  —  ■  .  o 

U 

5 

Av.  1.  cm. 

8.96 

Countersinking. 

Av.  br.  cm. 

4.14 

Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

0 

Av.  t.  mm. 

9.20 

ck.  2  it. 

2 

Av.  proportion 

2.10 

"         "       "     not  ck. 

2 

u         "   eking  irr. 

1 

5 

Extremes. 

10.40 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

0 

Max.  1.  cm. 

H         ii      ii        H  ill 

0 

Min.  1.  cm. 

5.70 

ii           ii         u           ii  exf 

0 

Max.  br.  cm. 

5.80 

u         u      u        u      lower  f. 

0 

Min.  br.  cm. 

2.80 

upper  f. 

] 

it        i «       ii        ii      n  s 

4 

5 

Faces.    Specimens  w. 

1  eve.    1  fl. 

0 

Position. 

1  eve.    1  ex. 

0 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 

1  fl.    1  ex. 

1 

Perf.  near  cen. 

3 

2  eve. 

0 

"  end 

0 

3 

2  fl. 

2 

2  ex. 

0 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 

Irr. 

0 

l^erfs.  near  cen. 

2« 

U. 

2 

5 

u  end 

0 

2 

Wearing. 

Where  from. 

Specimen  worn 

1 

I  ml. 

1 

11    not    11  ,  or 

O. 

4 

5 

w.  wearing  n.  s. 

- 

4 

I 

5 

23 


AND  OYER.    CLASS  2.  C.    OVATE.    SIDES  CONVEX. 


Specimens  No. 

Material. 

Granite 

2 

Greenstone 

i 

J. 

Mica  schist 

i 
i 

Sandstone 

i  i 

j.  i 

Shale 

— 

Slate 

- 
i 

Slate  (B) 

() 

Syenite 

i 
l 

Av.  1. 

cm. 

U.Tti 

Av.  br. 

em. 

4.30 

Av.  t. 

nun. 

9.90 

Av.  proportion 

2.20 

Extremes. 

Max.  1. 

em. 

18.90 

Min.  1. 

cm. 

6.30 

Max.  br. 

em. 

0.30 

Min.  br. 

cm. 

2.80 

Faces.    Specimens  w. 

0 

1  eve.  1  fl. 

1  eve.    1  ex. 

0 

1  fl.    1  ex. 

11 

2  eve. 

o 

2  fl. 

15 

2  ex. 

11 

Irr. 

2 

U. 

0 

Where  from. 

Ind. 

7 

0. 

30 

Tenn. 

2 

39  Perforations. 

Specimens  w.  0  pert". 
"  1 

tt 


2 
3 

Countersinking. 


it 
n 
tt 


9 
14 
16 

0  39 


Specimens  w.  perfs. 

ck.  1  f. 

c 

39 

it         tt  tt 

ck.  2  ff. 

18 

tt         tt  tt 

not  ck. 

3 

"         "  eking. 

irreg. 

1 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam. 

eve.  I. 

0 

tt        tt  it 

tt 

1 

tt        tt  tt 

it 

ex.  f. 

0 

tt 

lower  f. 

5 

tt        tt  tt 

.  t 

upper  f. 

10 

tt        tt  no  tt 

or 

tt  tt 

tt 

n.  s. 

14 

I'*  >sition. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 

Perl*,  near  cen. 

.) 

"       "  end 

8 

U. 

1 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 

Perfs.  near  cen. 

tt       tt  £nd 

8 

39iSpecimens  av.  2  perfs.  irr. 

o 

Wearing. 

0 

Specimens  worn. 

11    not    kt     ,  or 

39 

av.  wearing  n.  s. 

39 

10 
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AND  OVER.    CLASS.  3.  LEAF-SHAPED. 


Specimens 
Material. 


No. 

Sandstone 
Shale 
Slate 
U. 


Av.  1. 

cm. 

10.21 

Av.  br. 

cm. 

3.16 

Av  t. 

mm. 

9.00 

Av.  proportion 

3.20 

Extremes. 

Max.  1. 

cm. 

11.20 

Min.  1. 

cm. 

7.00 

Max.  br. 

cm. 

4.50 

Min.  br. 

cm. 

1.70 

Faces. 
1  eve. 
1  eve. 

1  fl.  1 

2  eve. 
2  fl. 

2  ex. 

Irr. 

TJ. 


Where  from. 

Fla. 

Ohio 


Specimens  with 
1  fl. 
1  ex. 
ex. 


8  Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

a  ll    ^  u 

it  ll   2  lt 

U  LL     Q  LL 


8 


Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

"    ck.  2  ff. 

"         "       "     not  ck. 

"         "  eking,  irr. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

fl.  f. 


no 


L  L 
LL 
LL 
LL 
LL 


ex.  f. 
lower  f. 
upper  f . 
or 
n.  s. 


Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
"  end 


Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
8  "       "  end 

AV  earing. 
Specimens  worn 

lt    not    "    ,  or 
8    w.  wearing  n.  s. 


30 


A  XT) OVER. 


Specimens  No. 

12  Perforations. 

Material.  Sandstone 

2 

Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

2 

Shale 

2 

"  1  " 

5 

Slate 

2 

1  5 

Slate  (B) 

5 

"  3  " 

0 

12 

U. 

i 
l 

12 

Countersinking:. 

Av.  1.  cm. 
Av.  br.  cm. 
As\  t.  mm. 
Av.  proportion 

11.90 
5.10 

10.00 
2.30 

Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

14     ck.  2  ft 
"         "       14     not  ck. 

v  K  1 1 1  ill. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

4 
5 
1 

U 

0 

1  J 

Extremes. 

U               U           u              »         fl.  f. 

0 

Max.  1.  cm. 

19.00 

"      ex.  f. 

(j 

Min.  1.  cm. 

7.50 

"        t;      "        "     lower  f. 

0 

.lax.  br.  cm. 

6.70 

"         "       "        '*      upper  f. 

4 

Min.  br.  cm. 

3.70 

n.  s. 

6 

10 

Faces.    Specimens  w 
1  eve.    1  fl. 
1  eve.    1  ex. 

1  fl.    1  ex. 

2  eve. 

0 
0 

1 

0 

Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
"  end 

0 
5 

2  fl. 
2  ex. 
Irr. 
U. 

9 
2 
0 
0 

12 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
"       "  end 
"     irr.  or  u. 

0 
1 
4 

5 

Where  from. 

Wearing;. 

Ills. 

1 

Specimens  worn 

1 

Ind. 

4 

tk    not    "    .  or 

O. 

7 

12 

w.  Wearing  n.  s. 

11 

12 

3* 


ANDOVER.    CLASS  5.  A.  RECTANGULAR. 
SIDES  CONCAVE. 


Specimens  No. 

Material.  Sandstone 
Shale 
Slate 
Slate  (B) 


Av.  1. 

cm. 

'  9.50 

Aw  br. 

cm. 

5.30 

Av.  t. 

mm. 

9.20 

Av.  proportion 

1,79 

Extremes. 

Max.  1. 

cm. 

13.50 

Min.  1. 

cm. 

7.50 

Max.  br. 

cm. 

8.70 

Min.  br. 

cm. 

3.80 

Faces. 
1  eve. 
1  eve. 

1  fl.  1 

2  eve. 
2  fl. 

2  ex. 
Irr.  | 
U.  f 


Where  from. 

Ind. 

O. 

Tenn. 


Specimens  w. 
1  fl. 
1  ex. 
ex. 


16 

2 

1 

9 

4 

16 

0 

0 

• 

1 

0 

10 

2 

3 

16 

1 

14 

1 

16 

Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

u  a    2  " 

n  U    2  11 

Li  ll    g  a 

Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

ck.  2  ff. 
not  ck. 
eking,  irr. 


4  L 
LI 
LL 


LL 
LL 


LL 
LL 


Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

fl.  f. 


14 

L  L 

u 
u 
tt 
It. 


LL 
LL 
LL 


no 


ex.  f. 
lower  f. 
upper  f. 
or 
n.  s. 


Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
"       u  end 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
"  end 
"     irr  or  u. 

Wearing. 
Specimens  worn 
41    not    tl  ,  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 


32 


AX  DOVER.    CLASS   5.   B.  RECTANGULAR. 
SIDES  STRAIGHT. 


Specimens  Xo. 

Material.    Coal  (Carmel) 
Granite 
Limestone 
Sandstone 
Shale 
Slate 
Slate  (H) 
Steatite 


Av.  1. 

cm. 

9.70 

Av.  br. 

em. 

4.00 

Av.  t. 

mm. 

7.70 

Av.  proportion 

2.40 

Extremes. 

Max.  1. 

cm. 

17.80 

Min.  1. 

cm. 

4.70 

Max.  br. 

cm. 

5.70 

Min.  br. 

cm. 

1.30 

Specimens  w 
1  rl. 
1  ex. 
1  ex. 


Faces. 
1  eve. 
1  eve. 

1  rl 

2  eve. 
2  fl. 

2  ex. 
Irr.  \ 
U.  \ 

Where  from. 

Ind. 

O. 

N.  Y. 


1 
1 
1 
5 
5 
19 
4 
1 


0 
0 
6 
0 
29 
1 


6 
30 
1 


:J7  Perforations. 

Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

n         u  it 

u  u  2  " 
"        "  3  " 


^7 


( Jountersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ek.  1  f. 

"    ck.  2  ff. 
"       11     not  ck. 
"  eking,  irr. 


Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f 

fl.  f. 

II  U  It 


It 
It 

it 
it 


"  no  " 

It  tt 


1  37 


37 


Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
"       "  end 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
"  end 
"     irr.  or  u. 

Wearing. 
Specimens  worn 

"  not    "     ,  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 


ex.  f. 
lower  f. 
upper  f. 
or 
n.  s. 


1(3 

un- 
4  fin.  ) 

18 
11 


3 
21 
7 


0 

2 
0 

Q 

o 
13 

15 


7 

11  18 


6 
4 

r  n 


4 

33  37 


83 


ANDOVER.    CLASS  5.  C.  RECTANGULAR. 

SIDES  CONVEX. 


Specimens  No. 

Material.  Granite 

Greenstone 

Limestone 

Sandstone 

Shale 

Slate 

Slate  (B) 

U. 


Av.  1. 

cm. 

9.71 

Av.  br. 

cm. 

4.08 

Av.  t. 

mm. 

8.64 

Av.  proportion 

2.40 

Extremes. 

Max.  1. 

cm. 

16.50 

Min.  1. 

cm. 

5.40 

Max.  br. 

cm. 

5.10 

Min.  br. 

cm. 

3.20 

Faces. 
1  eve. 
1  eve. 


fl.  1 
eve. 
fl. 
ex. 
Irr. 
U. 


Specimens  w. 
1  fl. 
1  ex. 
ex. 


Where  from. 

Ind. 

O. 

N.  Y. 


28 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

13 

2 

1 

2£ 

0 

0 

8 

0 

17 

3 

0 

0 

28 

4 

23 

1 

28 

Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 


L  L 
LL 


Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

"        "       "    ck.  2  ff. 

"    not  ck. 

"         u  eking,  irr. 


Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

"     fl.  f. 

LL 


L  L 
L  L 
LL 
L  L 
L  L 
L  L 


no 


ex.  f. 
lower  f . 
upper  f. 
or 
n.  s. 


Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
"      "  end 

Specimens  with  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
"       "  end 
"     irr.  or  u. 

Wearing. 
Specimens  worn 

li    not    u    ,  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 


34 


ANDOVER.    CLASS   6.  RIDGED. 


Specimens  No. 

Material.  Granite 

Sandstone 

Sandstone 

Shale 

Slate 

Slate  (B) 

U. 

Av.  1.  cm. 
Av.  br.  cm. 
Av.  t.  mm. 
Av.  proportion 

Extremes. 

Max.  1.  cm. 

Min.  1.  cm. 

Max.  br.  cm. 

Min.  br.  cm. 


(B) 


Faces. 
1  eve. 
1  eve. 

1  fl.  ] 

2  eve. 
2  fl. 

2  ex. 
Irr.  j 
U.  f 


Where  from. 

Ind. 

O. 

W.  Va. 


Specimens  w 
1  fl. 
1  ex. 
ex. 


10.37 
4.11 

20.10 
2.50 


14.30 
5.70 
5.40 
2.20 


0 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 


1 

17 

2 


20  Perforations. 

Specimens  w.  0  pert'.    (5  u. 

u         1 1  1  11 

u  .       u  2  u 

n         no  n 
o 

Countersinking. 
20  Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f 


"     not  ek. 
11  eking,  irr. 


u 
it 


i  i 


no 


20 


20 


Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 

Perf.  near  cen. 
u       ii  enf| 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
11  end 
11      irr.  or  u. 

Wearing. 
Specimens  worn 

tl   not    11     ,  or 
W.  wearing'  n.  s. 


) 

O 

0 

12 

0 

20 

7 

2 

1 

2 

12 

eve.  f. 

0 

fl.  t. 

2 

ex.  f. 

0 

lower  f. 

4 

upper  f. 

3 

or 

n.  s. 

3 

12 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

12 

2 

18 

20 

35 


ANDOVER.    CLASS  7.    EXPANDED  AT  MIDDLE. 


Specimens  No. 

15 

Perforations. 

Material.  Claystone 

1 

Specimens  w.  0  perf.    (6  unfin.) 

9 

Mica  schist 

1 

it        1 1  1  " 

1 

Sandstone 

1 

5 

Shale 

1 

u        11  3  tl 

0 

15 

Slate 

6 

Slate  (B) 

5 

15 

Countersinking. 

Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f . 

4 

Av.  1.  cm. 

11.50 

"     ck.  2  ft 

1 

Av.  br.  cm. 

4.30 

"  '       .  not  ck. 

0 

Av.  t.  mm. 

11.20 

tl         u  eking,  irr. 
Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

1 

6 

Av.  proportion 

2.70 

0 

Extremes. 

w        "       "        "     fl.  f. 

0 

Max.  1.  cm. 

15.80 

"        "      "        tl     ex.  f. 

0 

Min.  1.  cm. 

7.10 

u     iOWer  f. 

1 

Max.  br.  cm. 

5.10 

"         lt       tl        iL  ■  upper  f. 

3 

Min.  br.  cm. 

3.50 

u           u         u           u       n_  s> 

2 

6 

Faces.    Specimens  w. 

1  eve.    1  fl. 

0 

Position. 

1  eve.    1  ex. 

0 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 

1  fl.    1  ex. 

9 

Perf.  near  cen. 

0 

2  eve. 

0 

"  end 

1 

1 

2  fl. 

5 

2  ex. 

0 

Specimens  with  2  perfs. 

Irr. 

0 

Perfs.  near  cen. 

3 

U. 

1 

15 

Ll  end 
"     irr.  or  u. 

2 
0 

5 

Where  from. 

Ind. 

1 

Wearing. 

Mich. 

1 

Specimens  worn 

0 

New  England 

1 

u    not    u    ,  or 

O. 

12 

15 

w.  wearing  n.  s. 

15 

15 
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AND  OVER.    CLASS  8  SHIELD-SHAPED. 


Specimens  No. 

Material.  Sandstone 
Shale 
Slate 
Slate  (B) 

Av.  1.  cm. 
Av.  br.  cm. 
Av.  t.  .  mm. 

Av.  proportion 


Extremes. 
Max.  1. 
Min.  1. 
Max.  br, 
Min.  br. 


cm. 
cm. 
cm. 
cm. 


10.22 
5.85 
9.50 
1.75 


12.00 
8.10 
8.20 
4.50 


Faces. 
1  eve. 
1  eve. 

1  fl. 

2  eve. 
2  fl. 

2  ex. 


Specimens  w 
1  fl. 
1  ex. 
ex. 


Irr. 
U. 

Where  from. 
Ind. 

Ky. 
N.  Y. 

O. 


2 
1 
4 
13 


3 
1 
1 

15 


20  Perforations. 

Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

u  u    2  lt 


20 


(2  imfin.) 


tk  2 
"  3 


Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

"    ek.  2  ff. 
not  ck. 
"         "  eking,  irr. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

fl.  f. 


u 
U 


no 


ex.  f. 
lower  f . 
upper  f. 
or 
n.  s. 


20 


20 


Position. 

Specimens  with  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
"  end 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
11  end 
"      irr.  or  a. 

Wearing. 
Specimens  worn 
"    not    "  ,  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 


2 

15 
2 
1 


4 
13 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


11  18 


0 
18 
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ANDOVER.    CLASS  9.  A.    PENDANTS.  CELT-SHAPED. 


Specimens  No. 

31 

Perforations. 

Material.    Coal  (cannel) 

2 

Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

3 

Granite 

3 

tt                   U      J  U 

27 

Sandstone 

3 

t  t                  t t      O  11 

1 

Sandstone  (B) 

1 

It                 t  t      Q        1 1 

0 

31 

Shale 

6 

Slate 

9 

Countersinking. 

Slate  (B) 

7 

31 

Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

1 

Av.  1.  cm. 
Av.  br.  cm. 
Av.  t.  mm. 

8.91 
4.59 
8.45 

u         it       u     ok  2  ff 
not  ck. 
tt'         "  eking,  irr. 

23 

A 

4 
0 

28 

Av.  j)roj)ortion 

1.94 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

0 

Extremes. 

U      fl>  t 

1 

Max.  1.  cm. 

17.60 

iL      ex.  f. 

0 

Min.  1.  cm. 

3.40 

u        t.       tt        it     lower  f. 

0 

Max.  br.  cm. 

7.20 

tt        tt       tt        tt     upper  f. 

3 

Min.  br.  cm. 

2.80 

tt         tt  no  tt        it  or 

Faces.    Specimens  w. 

tt        tt      tt        tt     n  s_ 

24 

28 

1  eve.  1  fl. 

0 
0 
7 
0 
15 

Position. 

1  eve.    1  ex. 
1  fl.    1  ex. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 

4 

2  eve. 
2  fl. 

"       u  end 

23 

27 

2  ex. 

9 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 

Irr. 

0 

U. 

0 

31 

Perfs.  near  cen. 

0 

"  end 

0 

Where  from. 

u     irr.  or  u. 

1 

1 

Ariz. 

1 

Ills. 
Ind. 
Ky. 
O. 

W.  Va. 

1 
7 
1 
20 
1 

31 

Wearing. 
Specimens  worn 

lt    not    u     ,  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 

4 
27 

31 
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ANDOVER.    CLASS  9.  B.    PENDANTS.  RECTANGULAR. 


Specimens  No. 

G 

Material.  Granite 

1 

Sandstone 

■• 
i 

Slate 

2 

Slate  (P>) 

2 

G 

Av.  1.  cm. 

7.85 

A\.  br.  cm. 

3.02 

Av.  t.  mm. 

7.00 

Av.  proportion 

2.08 

Extremes. 

Max.  1.  cm. 

10.00 

Min.  1.  cm. 

5.30 

Max.  br.  cm. 

5.00 

Min.  br.  em. 

2.50 

Faces.    Specimens  w 

1  eve.    1  li. 

0 

1  eve.    1  ex. 

0 

l.ti.    1  ex. 

0 

2  eve. 

0 

2  11. 

5 

2  ex. 

1 

Irr. 

0 

U. 

0 

G 

Where  from. 

(). 

G 

G 

Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 

n  a    ^  a 

a  a    2     "  • 

a  a     Q  «k 

»> 

Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ek.  1  f. 

"    ek.  2  ff. 

"     not  ek. 
"        1,1   eking,  irr. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

fl.  f. 


Li 


i  L 
ii 


"  no  kW 

ii  ii 


ex.  f. 
lower  f. 
upper  f. 
or 
n.  s. 


Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  een. 
"       "  end 

Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  een. 
"  end 
"     irr  or  u. 

Wearing. 
Specimens  worn 

'l    not    tl   ,  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 
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ANDOVER.  CLASS  9.  C.  PENDANTS.  OVAL  OR  CIRCULAR. 


Specimens  No. 

Material.  Diorite 
Granite 
Ironstone 
Sandstone 
Slate 
Slate  (B) 
U. 


Av.  1. 

cm. 

4.99 

Av.  br. 

cm. 

3.15 

Av.  t. 

mm. 

5.80 

Av.  proportion 

1.58 

Extremes. 

Max.  1. 

cm. 

8.70 

Min.  1. 

cm. 

3.00 

Max.  br. 

cm. 

4.00 

Min.  br. 

cm. 

1.60 

Faces. 


eve. 

eve. 

fl.  1 

eve. 

fl. 

ex. 


Specimens  w. 
1  fl. 
1  ex. 
ex. 


Irr. 
U. 


Where  from. 

Canada 

Ind. 

O. 


11 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

3 

3 

11 

1 

3 

7 

11 

Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  perf. 


u 


Countersinking. 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

"     ck.  2ff. 

"         "       tl     not  ck. 

"         u  eking  irr. 

Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

fl.  f. 


u 
I I 

4  i 
(  C 

u 


no 


1 1 
1 1 
( i 

U 


u 
i  I 
I  i 

i.  L 


ex.  f. 
lower  f. 
upper  f. 
or 
n.  s. 


Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 
Perf.  near  cen. 
u       "    end  or  edge 

Specimens  w.  2  x>erfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
"  end 
11     irr.  or  u. 

Wearing. 
Specimens  worn 

"    not    u    ,  or 
w.  wearing  n.  s. 
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ANDOVER,    SUMMARY  OF  ALL  CLASSES  EXCEPT  10. 


Faces. 
1  eve. 
1  eve. 
fl.  1 
eve. 
fl. 
ex. 


Specimens  w 
1  fl. 
1  ex. 
ex. 


Irr. 
U. 


Specimens  No. 

- 

Material. 

Sandstone 

40 

AO  1     /     O  11  n  £1 1  \ 

\jv>al  \Lclllll*rL)  O 

Otxlltlrs  Lw  11"  \  '  *  / 

o 

it 

v_>idy  s  tt  >iic  i 

o 

L 

inui  i  uc  o 

iJ 1  Idle 

Granite  13 

Slate 

82 

(ireenstone  2 

oiate  \n) 

Hematite  1 

Steatite 

1 

Ironstone  1 

Syenite 

1 

Limestone  2 

TT 

U. 

() 

20 

i 

231 

Av.  1. 

cm.  9.4587 

Av.  br. 

cm.  4.2907 

Av.  t. 

cm.  9.5133 

Av.  proportion 

2.2050 

Extremes. 

Class 

Max.  1.  cm. 

19.00  (4) 

Min.  1.  cm. 

3.00    (9.  C.) 

Max.  br.  cm. 

8.70    (5.  A.) 

Min.  br.  cm. 

1.30    (5.  B.) 

Where  from. 

Ariz. 

1 

Mich. 

1 

Can. 

1 

N.  E. 

1 

Fla. 

1 

N.  Y. 

3 

111. 

2 

O. 

200 

Inch 

39 

Tenn. 

3 

2 

W.  Va. 

3 

46 

+ 

211 

0 
0 
70 

0 
127 
44 

16 


257 


257 


Perforations. 
Specimens  w.  0  peri. 

"  2  " 

It     Q  it 


11 


Countersinking. 

Specimens  w.  perfs.  ck.  1  f. 

"         n       u       it  2  ff. 

"not" 
"         "  eking,  irr.  or  u. 


Specimens  w.  larger  diam.  eve.  f. 

fl.  f. 


U 
1 1 


no 


ex.  f. 
lower  f. 
upper  f . 
or 
n.  s. 


257 


257 


Position. 

Specimens  w.  1  perf. 

Perf.  near  cen. 
i«  en(] 

Specimens  w.  perf.  irr.  or  u. 


Specimens  w.  2  perfs. 
Perfs.  near  cen. 
lt  end 
Specimens  w.  perfs.  irr.  or  u. 


Wearing. 
Specimens  worn 
"    not  lt 


or 


Proportion. 

Specimens  worn  5.8366% 
"    not    "  94.1634% 
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NUMBER  OF  SPECIMENS. 


Class. 

 —  

Total. 

Class. 

1. 

j  Cambridge.  ...... 

j  Andover.           .       .  ... 

5 

7 

12 

2.  A. 

j  Cambridge.       .  ... 

1  Andover.  ...... 

Q 
Q 

2 

5 

j-  2.  A. 

2.  B. 

(  Cambridge.  

(  Andover.           .            ■  .  . 

7 

5 

12 

|  2.  B. 

2.  C. 

j  Cambridge.       .       .       .  . 

j  Andover.  ...... 

13 

39 

52 

|  2.  C. 

3. 

j  Cambridge.       .       .       .       .  . 

|  Andover.  ...... 

6 

8 

14 

\i 

4. 

j  Cambridge.  ...... 

\  Andover.  ...... 

5 

12 

17 

5.  A. 

(  Cambridge.  

/  Andover.  ...... 

8 

10 

24 

|  5.  A. 

5.  B. 

(  Cambridge.  

|  Andover.  ...... 

6 

87. 

43 

|  5.  B. 

5.  C. 

j  Cambridge.  ...... 

1  Andover.  ...... 

10 

28 

38 

}  ,  c. 

6. 

j  Cambridge.  ...... 

j  Andover.  ...... 

2 

20 

22 

K 

7. ' 

(  Cambridge.  ...... 

1  Andover.   

7 

15 

22 

h- 

8. 

j  Cambridge.  ...... 

1  Andover. 

8 

20 

28 

h- 

9.  A. 

(  Cambridcrp 

)  ^ — ' U  111  W  1  IM^C*  ...... 

\  Andover.           .       .  ... 

20 

31 

50 

|  9.  A. 

9.  B. 

j  Cambridge.  ...... 

\  Andover.  ...... 

9 

6 

15 

J  9.  B. 

9.  C. 

\  Cambridge.  ...... 

|  Andover  

6 

11 

17 

J  9.  C. 

lotal  Cambridge.  .... 
tl     Andover.  .... 

120 

257 

377 

10. 

j  Cambridge.  ...... 

}  Andover.  ...... 

G 

25 

31 

Total  with  Class  10,  Cambridge. 
"       "  .      "     "  ,  Andover.  . 

120 

282 

408 

2. 

Entire  \  9an?bridge 

*  I  Andover.  ..... 

23 

40 

69 

I  2 
S 

5. 

u      j  Cambridge.  ..... 

1  Andover  

24 

81 

105 

\, 

9. 

u      j  Cambridge.  ..... 

}  Andover.  ..... 

40 

48 

88 
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DISCUSSION  OF  THE  TABLES. 


NUMBER  OF  SPECIMENS. 

In  the  subjoined  table  may  be  seen  the  number  of  specimens 
in  each  class  at  Cambridge  and  Andover  respectively. 

Of  these  classes,  Xos.  1  (spade-shaped),  2  (ovate),  3  (leaf- 
shaped),  7  (expanded  at  middle),  and  8  (shield-shaped)  are 
characteristic  and  easily  separated  from  each  other,  from  the 
remaining  classes  and  from  other  specimens. 

Class  4  (spear-shaped)  presents  a  hazy  line  of  demarcation 
when  compared  with  various  implements  pointed  at  one  end  ; 
Class  5  (rectangular)  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  stone 
tablets  of  various  uses  not  connected  with  "gorgets";  Class  6 
(ridged)  is  similar  to  the  so-called  "boat-stones",  and  Class 
9  (pendants)  is  merely  a  somewhat  arbitrary  grouping  together 
of  objects  that  may  have  been  suspended  as  throat  or  breast 
ornaments,  and  are  hardly  to  be  ruthlessly  separated  from  the 
hundreds  of  other  pendants,  and  suspended  ornaments  that 
abound  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

The  subdivisions  in  Classes  2,  5  and  9  are  clearly  marked, 
and  a  study  of  "gorget"  forms  is  as  convincing  that  variations 
of  concave,  straight  and  convex  lines  were  directly  planned  by 
the  Indian  artisans  as  is  a  study  of  their  projectile  points.18 

The  number  in  the  "gorget"  class  is  small  relatively  to  the 
numbers  in  the  collections.  In  Cambridge,  126  specimens 
represent  a  collection  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  numbered 
objects,  and  in  Andover,  out  of  a  collection  of  60,000  individ- 
uals, there  are  but  282  specimens  of  "  gorgets  ". 

There  are,  however,  fragments  in  both  collections  whose 
properties  are  sometimes  of  importance.  "Gorgets"  and  "gor- 
get "-pendants  are  not  infrequent  when  compared  to  the  num- 
bers of  "  bird-stones  ",  "  boat-stones  "  and  "  bar-amulets  ". 
They,  with  the  variations  of  the  "  banner-stone  ",  are  the  most 
commonly  met  with.    The  care  with  which  they  were  made  is 

18 Cf.  Peabody.  '•'•Exploration  of  Mounds Coahoma  Co.,  Miss.  Pea- 
body  Mus.  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.    pp.  40  ft  and  PI.  XVIII. 
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apparent  when  the  number  in  Class  5  is  noticed.  The  largest 
single  class,  (all  told)  105  specimens,  lias  yet  the  condition  to 
fulfill  that  the  corners  shall  be  more  or  less  angular.  Ease  of 
workmanship  in  shaping  the  specimens  would  naturally  have 
tended  to  augment  Class  2  (ovate)  at  the  expense  of  Class  5. 

The  same  tendency,  away  from  concavity  in  favor  of  straight- 
ness  or  convexity  of  outline,  is  presented  in  the  subdivisions  of 
Classes  2  and  5,  as  in  the  classification  of  projectile  points.19 
Finally,  the  comparative  smallness  of  Class  10  is  to  be  re- 
marked. In  Cambridge  but  5  per  cent.,  and  In  Andover  10 
per  cent,  of  the  specimens  refuse  classification  under  the  15 
regular  headings. 

MATERIAL. 

The  striking  proportion  of  slate  of  various  kinds  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  " gorgets",  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  stone  and  the  ease  of  its  manufacture. 

The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  of  slate  "gorgets" 
to  the  whole  number.  There  is  added  a  compilation  of  the 
" gorgets"  from  the  B.  E.  Collection.20  The  figures  are  taken 
from  Fowke's  tables,  and  do  not  include  the  non-tabulated 
specimens. 


r 

Total  number  of  specimens  ..... 

120 

Cambridge 

Total  number  of  specimens  of  slate 

83 

Classes  1-9 

I 

Proportion  of  slate  specimens  ..... 

C9% 

Total  number  of  specimens  ...... 

257 

Andover 

Total  number  of  specimens  of  slate 

144 

Classes  1-9 

I 

Proportion  of  slate  specimens  ..... 

56% 

r 

Total  number  of  specimens  ..... 

85 

Washington  «< 

Total  number  of  specimens  of  slate 

45 

V. 

Proportion  of  slate  specimens  (including  argillite) 

53% 

isPeabody.  Op.  Cit.  Also  shown  to  a  less  degree  in  somewhat  dissimi- 
lar objects. 

Peabody-Moorehead.  Exploration  of  Jacobs  Cavern.  P.  A.  Bull.  I. 
1904.    pp.  18  ff. 

20  Cf.  Fowke.    Stone  Art.    Rep.  B.  E.  13.    1891-'92.    pp.  118  ff. 
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The  proportions  are  large  and  uniform. 

The  proportion  of  specimens  of  banded  slate  is  perhaps  more 
significant  in  the  first  eight  more  truly  "ceremonial"  classes 


than  in  Class  9. 
Cambridge  :— 

Specimens,  classes  (1-8)   80 

Specimens,  classes  (1-8)  of  slate  (B.)   20 

Proportion,  classes  (1-8)  of  slate  (B.)   25$ 

An dover  : — 

Specimens,  classes  (1-8)   200 

Specimens,  classes  (1-8)  of  slate  (B.)   52 

Proportion,  classes  (1-8)  of  slate  (B.)   24.9', 

Cambridge  : — 

Specimens,  class  (9)   40 

Specimens,  class  (0)  of  slate  (B.)   3 

Proportion,  class  (0)  of  slate  (P>.)   7.5% 

Andover  : — 

Specimens,  class  (0)       .       .       .       .  .       .       .  48 

Specimens,  class  (0)  of  slate  (B.)   10 

Proportion.,  class  (0)  of  slate  (B.)   20.8'; 


Two  of  the  specimens  with  faces  concave-convex  were  orig- 
inally, in  all  probability,  parts  of  vases.  The  rarity  of  hematite 
specimens  (2  in  a  total  of  377)  is  hard  to  explain. 

DIMENSIONS.     CLASSES  1-9. 

The  length,  breadth  and  thickness  of  the  specimens  are  sur- 
prisingly uniform.  The  collections  in  Cambridge  and  Andover 
differ  considerably  in  provenance  and  character,  yet  the  follow- 


ing figures  show  a  close  relation. 

Cambridge :    Average  length.        Cm   9.6800 

Andover:       Average  length,        Cm   9.4587 

Difference,        Cm   0.2213 

Cambridge:    Average  breadth.      Cm   4.3730 

Andover:       Average  breadth.       Cm   4.2907 

Difference,       Cm   0.0823 

Cambridge :    Average  thickness,  Mm   10.4070 

Andover:       .Average  thickness.  Mm.  ......  9.5133 

Difference,  Mm   0.8937 
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Here  the  variation  in  average  lengths  and  breadths  is  less 
than  3  per  eent.  of  either  term  compared,  and  in  thickness 
less  than  10  per  cent.  Consequently  the  variation  in  average 
proportions  is  small : 

Cambridge:    Average  proportion   .......  2.2136 

Andover :       Average  proportion   .......  2.2050 

Difference   .       .       .  .       .       .  0.0086 

This  is  less  than  .4  of  1  per  cent,  of  either  term. 

The  proportion  of  1  :  2.2  more  or  less,  is  to  many  minds 
pleasing,  and  there  can  be  no  incongruity  in  suggesting  that  a 
like  proprotion  obtains  in  many  other  forms.  Crosses  of  all 
kinds,  some  pictorial  compositions,  door-ways,  the  ground-plan 
of  the  Parthenon  approach  the  ratio ;  in  many  instances  an 
added  breadth  will  cause  the  observer  to  say  "  too  wide  "  or 
mutatis  mutandis,  "  too  narrow  ". 

The  extremes  of  "  gorgets "  vary  considerably  from  one 
another,  but  the  limits  are  similar  in  the  two  collections. 

Cambridge:  Length.  Max.  and  Min.  Cm.  .  .  .  17.0  3.5 
Andover:       Length.     Max.  and  Min.    Cm.       .       .       .       19.0  3.0 

Cambridge:  Breadth.  Max.  and  Min.  Cm.  .  .  .  12.0  2.0 
Andover:       Breadth.    Max.  and  Min.    Cm.       ...        8.7  1.3 

FACES.     CLASSES  1-9. 

The  difficulty  of  manufacture,  or  the  non-desirability  of 
concave  faces,  is  seen  that  out  of  359  specimens  noted  but  11 
have  one  concave  face,  and  none  have  faces  either  both  concave  or 
concave-flat.  These  11  are  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  as  against 
50  per  cent,  which  the  "  doctrine  of  chances  "  would  allow. 

If  "gorgets"  were  intended  to  be  worn  upon  the  person  a 
flat  side  would  be  more  convenient  for  fastening.  We  find 
among  the  359  specimens  that  283  are  provided  with  at  least 
one  flat  face.  This  is  78  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  argu- 
ment is,  however,  wholly  negative. 

WHERE  FROM.     CLASSES  1-9. 

Considering  the  states  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  as  included 
in  the  "  middle  West",  we  find  that  out  of  the  377  specimens 
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336  are  from  that  section.  This  is  89  per  cent.  From  Ohio 
alone  come  235,  or  62  per  cent. 

The  provenance  of  "  gorgets  "  is  thus  almost  limited  to  the 
so-called  "  Mound-Builder "  area,  with  an  inclusion  of  the 
Huron  Iroquois  district  and  parts  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley. 

PERFORATIONS. 

Of  the  numerous  specimens  with  no  perforations  many  are 
unfinished,  and  of  course  in  no  case  can  it  be  determined  that 
no  perforations  were  intended.  But  there  remain  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens  to  all  appearances  complete  and  com- 
pleted, yet  without  perforation.  What  means  of  suspension,  if 
necessary,  was  used,  is  doubtful. 

Of  the  specimens  with  a  single  perforation  74  or  43  per  cent 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  pendant  class  (9).  The  typi- 
cal "  gorget  "  form  then  if  such  exists  at  all  is  found  with  two 
perforations.  If  the  specimens  were  intended  •  for  suspension  in 
a  position  other  than  perpendicular  two  points  of  support  are 
more  or  less  necessary. 

Countersinking  is  very  common  and  naturally  for  ease  of 
boring  the  drill  was  run  in  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  from 
both  sides.    The  percentage  follows: 

Specimens  with  perforations  .......  313 

Specimens  with  perforations.    Ck.         .....       277  =  88% 

Specimens  with  perforations.    Ck.        .....  277 

Specimens  with  perforations.    Ck.  2  ff.         .       .       .       .       199  =  72% 

LARGER  DIAMETER  OF  PERFORATIONS. 

A  careful  study  of  the  countersinking  of  the  specimens  was 
entered  into  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the  broader 
end  of  the  perforation  coincided  with  the  concave,  flatter, 
"  lower  "  or  "  inside  "  face  of  the  specimens. 

In  the  thick  specimens  such  as  those  of  Class  6  and  Class  7 
(ridged  and  expanded  at  middle)  an  impression  existed  that 
such  was  the  case.  In  the  two  specimens  of  Class  6  in  the 
Peabody  Museum  the  larger  diameter  is  upon  the  flat  or  con- 
cave face,'  and  in  three  out  of  the  four  specimens  with  perfora- 
tions in  Class  7.    But  in  the  Andover  collection  in  Class  6  out 
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of  12  specimens,  but  6  have  the  larger  diameter  upon  the  flat  or 
"  lower  "  face,  and  in  Class  7  out  of  6  specimens,  but  one  is 
thus  drilled. 

The  proportion  where  the  larger  diameter  is  either  lacking  or 
not  significant  is  very  large  in  both  collections  :  as  follows  (ex- 
cept CI.  10). 

Cambridge  the  proportion  is  78% 

Andover  the  proportion  is     .....  59% 

POSITION  OF  THE  PERFORATIONS. 

Of  the  specimens  with  one  perforation  those  wherein  it  ap- 
proaches the  end  may  more  properly  be  classed  as  pendants  than 
true  "gorgets";  the  proportion  of  such  "  gorget  "-pendants  is 
in  all  classes  except  10  at 

Cambridge  74% 

Andover         .       .       .       .       .       ,       .       .       .  67% 

Of  the  specimens  with  two  perforations  the  numbers  where 
these  are  near  the  centre  and  where  near  the  ends  are  so  nearly 
balanced  as  to  be  useless  for  comparison. 

For  certain  purposes  (e.g.  as  a  "  buzz-toy  ")  specimens  with 
the  perforations  near  the  ends  are  superior. 

WEARING. 

All  scholars  have  remarked  the  little  wearing  that  is  apparent 
upon  the  specimens.  It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  that  the 
majority  of  specimens  show  no  signs  of  having  been  used. 

In  studying  the  specimens  signs  of  wear  were  particularly 
looked  for  on  or  about  the  perforations  in  the  Peabody  Museum 
Collection,  whereas  the  statistics  for  Andover  cover  the  speci- 
mens as  a  whole.    The  proportions  follow  : 

Cambridge  :  of  the  specimens  with  perforations  19  are  worn 
at  those  places  and  3  elsewhere  or  a  total  of  22 ;  specimens  not 
worn,  87. 

Proportion  worn  20.2% 

Proportion  not  worn  or  with  wearing  not  significant  79.8% 

Andover : 

Proportion  worn  5.84% 

Proportion  not  worn  or  with  wearing  not  significant  94.16% 
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PART  II. 


REFER ENCES  AND  ALLUSIONS. 

Considered  then  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical 
characteristics  "gorgets"  present  a  class  of  objects  almost  ex- 
clusively of  stone,  often  of  decorative  stone,  carefully  made, 
with  a  quite  definite  purpose  of  design  and  presenting  a  singu- 
lar uniformity  of  size  and  proportions. 

The  use  or  uses  to  which  these  objects  were  applied  remain 
uncertain.  It  is  one  of  the  striking  difficulties  of  American 
archaeology  that  tradition,  so  strong,  and  'continuous  and  uni- 
form in  some  ethnological  fields,  tells  us  little  or  nothing  about 
the  obsolete  implements  left  by  the  older  Indians,  their  ances- 
tors or  by  some  preceding  prehistoric  race.  History,  tales, 
sketches,  and  pictures  of  travelers  and  explorers  tell  us  hardly 
more.  Therefore  a  determination  of  utilitarian  design  must  be 
striven  for  by  natural  suggestion  and  analogy. 

It  will  thus  be  well  to  present  the  evidence  from  tradition, 
history,  observation,  and  analogy  and  to  present  the  opinions 
put  forth  by  other  investigators. 

The  following  table  will  present  the  uses  suggested  or  which 
offer  themselves  for  suggestion  in  re  "  gorgets." 

USES  FOR  "  GORGETS  " 

1.  As  ornaments  or  decorations  without  ceremonial  signifi- 
cance. 

a.  For  the  forehead. 

b.  For  the  ear. 

c.  For  the  breast. 

d.  As  pendants  without  specialization. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  dress. 

a.  As  beads. 

b.  As  11  comb-shapes.11 
'c.    As  hair-forms. 

d.  As  buttons. 

e.  As  buckles. 
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3.    In  connection  with  the  arts  (domestic.) 

a.    Under  the  headings  of   spinning,  and   the   making  of 
thread,  twine  or  thongs, 
a.  1.    As  spindle-whorls, 
a.  2.    As  weights, 
a.  3.    As  "  twine-twisters.11 

a.  4.    As  thong  smoothers. 

3.  b.    Under  the  headings  of  weaving  and  netting. 

b.  1.    As  shuttles. 

b.  2.    As  netting-sticks, 
b.  3.    As  mesh-guages. 

4.  In  connections  with  the  arts  (other  and  general.) 

a.  As  "  tools.11 

b.  As  groove-makers. 

c.  As  arrow-shaft-straighteners. 

d.  As  whetstones. 

e.  As  standards. 

f.  As  palettes. 

5.  In  connection  with  games. 

a.  As  "buzzers.11 

b.  As  puzzles. 

c.  As  gambling  stones  or  tallies. 

6.  Uses  with  ceremonial  significance. 

a.  As  thunder-stones. 

b.  As  badges. 

c.  Under  the  heading  of  totemism. 

d.  As  magic  tablets  (incribed  or  not  inscribed). 

e.  As  amulets,  or  charms. 

f.  As  bull-roarers. 

g.  As  ceremonial  "gorgets.11 

7.  In  connection  with  the  defence  of  the  wrist  and  arm  from 
the  recoil  of  the  bow-string. 

As  "bracers,11  "brassards,11  etc. 

In  considering  the  table  it  may  be  premised  that  all  the 
suggestions  are  physically  and  logically  possible,  but  that  many 
have  little  claim,  other  than  such  possibility,  to  acceptance. 
The  offsetting  difficulty  in  the  way  of  faith  in  any  but  the 
"  ceremonial  "  uses  is  the  small  proportion  of  objects  showing 
wear. 
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While  it  is  again  possible  that  many  or  any  of  the  specimens 
under  examination  may  not  have  arrived  at  the  stage  of  nsage, 
or  may  have  been  thrown  away  without  application  to  a  pur- 
pose —  while  it  is  yet  possible  that  the  majority  of  the  specimens 
in  use  have  been  lost  or  broken,  that  the  numerous  fragments 
found  represent  the  class  of  specimens  that  have  been  worn  in 
use,  and  that  indifference  in  collecting  has  reduced  the  propor- 
tion of  fragments  to  an  almost  negligable  figure  —  yet  it 
remains  yet  a  priori  true  that  the  stronger  evidence  should  be 
adduced  in  favor  of  the  non-ceremonial  suggestions. 

In  the  following  discussion  space  Avill  only  be  allowed  to  uses 
of  approved  argument;  for  others  the  foot-notes  will  provide 
references. 

Where  possible  the  evidence  and  analysis  from  American 
sources  will  be  ghren  first,  those  from  the  foreign  field  in  the 
next  place. 

1.     (A.)     ORNAMENTS  FOR  THE  FOREHEAD. 

Such  a  use  in  the  United  States  is  suggested  by  Fowke,  and 
analogies  are  not  wanting  from  elsewhere  to  show  that  the 
forehead  shares  sometimes  with  the  breast  the  right  of  orna- 
mentation by  flat  surfaces.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  forehead-jewels,  considered  a  necessary  adjunct 
of  an  "  Oriental "  costume  ;  the  symbolism  of  the  forehead 
touching  the  floor  in  certain  salaams,  nor  the  conjunction  with 
the  forehead  with  the  breast  in  the  "  sign  of  the  cross  ",  the 
Ash  Wednesday  customs,  etc. 

The  gold  "gorget",  resembling  those  of  Class  8,  said  to  be 
worn  on  the  forehead  in  ancient  Peru,  is  instructive,  as  is  the 
placing  of  the  common  "  single  shell "  upon  the  forehead  as 
well  as  the  breast  of  the  women  of  Fakaofu  or  Bowditch 
Island.1 


i  Cf.  Fowke,  G.    Rep.  Bur.  Eth.    13.    1891-  92.    pp.  11(3  ff. 

Of.  Fowke,  G.  Archaeological  History  of  Ohio.  1902.  pp.  504-566.  and 
Figs.  174  and  175. 

Cf.  also  Crawfurd,  J.  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  1820.  Vol. 
1,  p.  212. 
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1.    (b.)    as  kak-ounaments. 

Uncou tli  and  nnnatural  as  such  a  use  may  appear,  a  rectan- 
gular ear-pendant  of  lignite  of  a  shape  similar  to  those  of 
Classes  5  B  and  9  B,  and  a  size  not  too  small  to  exclude  it  from 
them,  has  been  found  in  a  cemetery  in  Arizona  near  the  mastoid 
process  of  a  skull.2  A  shell  "  gorget  "-shape,  resembling  Class 
5  B,  has  also  been  used  during  the  Lipans  Indians,  depending 
from  a  ring  as  an  ear-ornament.3 

The  deformation  of  the  lips  by  labrets  of  enormous  size  in 
America,  and  of  the  ears  by  heavy  weights  in  Borneo,  allow 
little  concern  to  be  felt  at  the  grotesqueness  of  any  suggestion 
of  personal  adornment. 

1.     (C.)     AS  ORNAMENTS  FOE  THE  BREAST,  CHEST  OB  NECK. 

Eponymous  in  name  "  gorgets  "  thus  used  of  various  mate- 
rials have  abundant  evidence,  not  always  of  the  most  relevant 
character. 

The  references  also  include  some  relating  to  "  gorgets  ".  with- 
out nearer  definition. 

America.  The  use  among  Indians  generally  is  referred  to 
by  Douglas4,  Wilson5,  Bonaparte6,  and  Fowke7. 

The  provenance  of  "gorgets  ",  in  addition  to  the  figures  of 
the  foregoing  tables,  is  instanced  as  follows  :  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio8;  New  York, 

Cf.  also  Herndon  and  Gibbon.  Exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon. 
1854  (Peru).    Vol.  II.    p.  74. 

Cf.  also  Lister,  J.  J.  Notes  on  the  Natives  of  Bov) ditch  Island.  Journ. 
Anth.  Inst.    Vol.  XXI.    1891-' 92.    p.  56. 

2Fewkes,  J.  W.  Two  Summers'  Work  in  the  Pueblo  A'uins.  Rep.  Bur. 
Eth.  22.    1900-101.    Part  1.    pp.  87-8.    Figs.  44-5. 

3  Whipple,  Lieut.  A.  W.,  and  others.  Bep.  on  Indian  Tribes.  U.  S.  War 
Dept.    p.  51.    PI.  42.  A.  (2nd.) 

4Cf.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Relics.  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  N.  H.,  N.  Y., 
Vol.  VIII,  Oct.  26,  1896.    Art.  X,  pp.  199-220. 

5Cf.  Prehistoric  Art.    Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.    1896.    pp.  452  ff.  pi.  33. 

6  Cf.  Bonaparte,  Prince  Roland.  Collection  Anthopologique.  (Peaux 
Rouges)  No.  14.    (Indian  Girl.)    Also  Nos.  2,  4,  etc.    (Indian  Men.) 

7  Op.  Cit.    (Bur.  Eth.  13.) 

8  Hitchcock,  E.  Catalog.  Gilbert  Museum.  Amherst  College.  1904. 
PI.  II  and  Description.    (Note  series  towards  pendants.) 
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Pennsylvania,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee9,  Virginia10 ;  Michigan11, 
Iowa12 ;  Pennsylvania,  Mississippi,  Louisiana13,  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Alabama14,  and  Arizona  (a  lignite  "gorget"  found  at 
Sikyatki15),  and  one  of  limestone  from  Jettyto  Valley. 16 

A  sweeping  statement  is  made  by  H.  C.  Mercer17  that  "gor- 
gets "  are  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  found  generally 
close  to  the  breasts  of  skeletons  and  possessing  "  no  counterpart 
as  far  as  the  writer  can  learn  in  the  stone  implements  of  other 
uncivilized  races  ".  The  statement  is  too  inclusive,  though 
suggestive. 

The  use  of  "  gorgets  "  in  Canada  at  any  rate  for  Ontario  is 
well  attested18.  This  is  not  remarkable  as  the  Iroquian  in- 
fluence extended  over  much  of  the  Province. 


9  Wilson,  Thus.  Reps.  U.  S.  Commission  Col.  Hist.  Exp.  Madrid. 
Washington  1895,  p.  113,  Fig.  31.  (Mentions  the  finding  of  tl  gorgets  11  in 
mounds  or  graves  on  the  breasts  and  arms  of  skeletons.) 

lOFowke,  G.    Bull.  Bur.  Eth.  No.  23.    1894.    p.  28.    (Bath  Co.) 

n  Smith,  H.  I.  Archaeology  of  Saginaw  Valley.  Am.  Anthrop.  N.  S. 
3.    1901.    p.  290.    (Hay  Port.) 

12 Poole,  W.  H.  Mound  Builders.  Am.  Anthrop.  Vol.  XI.  1898.  pp. 
41  ff.    (Johnson  Co.)  (?) 

i3Culin  Stewart.  Dickeson  Collection  of  American  Antiquities.  Bnll. 
Free  Mus.  Sc.  and  Art.  Phila.  Jan.,  1900.  Vol.  II.  No.  3.  p.  138. 
(Peabody  found  no  "gorgets"  during  his  explorations  in  Coahoma  Co., 
Miss.,  in  1901-2.) 

i± Moore,  C.  B,  Georgia.  Recent  Acquisitions.  Phila.  1898.  p.  185.  Fig. 
18.  Florida.  Certain  Aboriginal  Remains  on  the  Northwest  Fla.  Coast. 
Pt.  II.  Phila.  1902.  p.  225.  Fig.  101.  And  elsewhere.  Alabama.  Certain 
Aboriginal  Remains  of  the  Ala.  River.    Phila.    1899.    p.  320.    Fig.  47. 

isFewkes,  J.  W.  Expedition  to  Ariz.  1895.  Rep.  Bur.  Eth.  IT.  l$m-M. 
Pt.  2.    p.  733.    PI.  CLXXII.  d. 

16  Hough,  W.  Field  Work  in  N.  E.  Ariz.  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1901. 
p.  344.    PI.  90.    No.  4. 

17  The  Lenape  Stone",  X.  Y.  and  Lond.    1885.    pp.  3  and  4. 

™  Arch.  Rep.  Out.,  Toronto,  for  1898.  Nos.  17212.  17231,  17177.  (Note 
17177,  peculiar  shield-shaped.    See  p.  49.)  ■ 

Cf.  also  Wintemberg,  W,  J.  Rec.  Past.  Vol.  1.  Pt.  V,  May,  1902. 
pp.  150  ff.    Figs.  10-22  inch 

Cf.  also  Anderson,  R.  T.  Arch.  Rep.  Ont.  14,  1902.  pp.  79  ff.  Says 
'"'gorgets11  are  peculiar  to  Neutrals  or  Attiwandarons. 

Cf.  also  Arch.  Rep.    Out.    1903.    p.  05.    Fig.  27.    No.  50578. 
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Among  the  Eskimo  of  Ft.  Barrow  the  use  of  large  wooden 
" gorgets"  at  some  time  is  assumed  by  Murdoch19,  but  the 
fashion  has  lapsed. 

FOREIGN  SITES. 

That,  in  spite  of  Mercer's  statement,  articles  similar  to 
u  g0rgets  "  have  been  found  in  excavations  and  explorations  in 
various  countries  is  established  and  there  seems  to  be  the  same 
doubt  as  to  their  purpose  in  the  minds  of  European  scholars  as 
in  those  of  American.  The  following  references  do  not  include 
all,  for  many  stone  objects  similar  to  "gorgets"  that  have  been 
found  are  assigned  to  other  uses  than  that  of  the  etymological 
"  gorget." 

Arranged  by  countries,  and  giving  archaeological  evidence 
first  we  have  as  follows  ;  England  and  France20  from  the  early 
caves  of  Kent's  Hole  and  Cro-Magnon.  The  specimens  from 
the  former  cave  are  probably  knives.  In  Scotland  quadrangu- 
or  rectangular  stone  specimens  of  the  "  gorget "  type  are  not 
uncommon  from  prehistoric  sites,21  further  we  have  Scandi- 
navia22, South  Russia23,  Poland24,  Bohemia25,  Switzerland26, 
France27  (again),  and  Portugal28. 

19  Cf.  Murdoch,  John.  Pt.  Barrow  Eskimo.  Rep.  Bur.  Eth.  9.  1887-'88. 
p.  372. 

20Nadaillac,  Marquis  de.  Moeurs  et  Monuments  des  Peuples  Prehisto- 
riques.    Paris,  1888.    p.  88. 

21  Cf.  Maxwell,  Sir  H.  E.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  of  Scot.  1888-m  p.  217, 
fig.  23  (Wigtownshire)  and 

Cf.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  of  Scot,  (passim). 

22  Cf.  Nilsson,  Sven.  Les  Habitants  Primitifs  de  la  Scandinavie.  Trans, 
fr.  Swedish.  Paris,  1868.  Part  1.  Stone  Age.  p.  107,  No.  12,  also  PI.  X, 
fig,  205.    "Use  unknown.11 

23Kohn,  A.,  and  Mehlis,  Dr.  C.  Materialien  zur  Vorgeschichte  des 
Menschen  im  ostlichen  Eur  op  a,  Jena  1879.  Vol.  1.  p.  250.  (Bronze  me- 
daillon  from  Sapohowo  on  Cyganka.    "  Could  be  worn  on  the  neck.11) 

24R6mer,  Dr.  F.  Trans,  by  Lee,  J.  E.  The  Bone  Caves  of  Ojcow. 
Poland,  Lond.  1884.  PI.  IV.  Fig.  6.  (Bone  with  perforations  apparent- 
ly not  contemporaneous;  quite  comparable  to  some  American  fragments) 
and  PI.  IV.    Fig.  1.    (Bone,  rectangular  plate,  ''use  unknown11. 

25  Cf.  Weinzierl,  R.  v.  Prahistorischer,  Wohnplatz  und  Begrabnissstatte 
bei,  Lobositz  a  Elbe,  Zeitschr  f.  Ethnol.  27.  1895.  p.  61.  Fig.  10.  4. 
(Bone  tablet  with  two  perforations  found  near  the  breast  of  a  skeleton.) 
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MODERN. 


The  present  vise  of  "  gorgets  "  of  shell  and  other  materials  is 
common  enough,  especially  with  ceremonial  significance.  This 
is  a  later  subject :  a  few  references  will  show  a  use  of  such  ob- 
jects in  the  Altai  Mountain  region29,  Botany  Bay30,  Bowditch 
Island31,  Torres  Straits32,  and  Indian  Archipelago33. 

1.    (d.)    as  pendants  generally. 

AMERICA. 

Most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  at  least  mention  the 
''ornamental  "  use  of  "gorgets  "  and  if  ornamental  the  objects 
were  in  all  probability  often  suspended  as  pendants.  Hence 
the  advisability  in  so  many  instances  of  two  perforations. 
Hence  also  the  absence  of  any  hard  and  fast  line  of  partition 
between  the  uses  ;  according  to  the  length  of  the  string  the  same 
object  may  be  an  adornment  for  the  neck,  chest,  breast  or 
waist ;  according  also  to  the  method  of  suspension.  Holmes34, 
Abbott35,  Jones36,  Rau37,  Wilson38,  Douglass39  and  Beauchamp40, 
all  speak  of  such  ornament  and  the  fact  that  "  gorgets  "  are 
found  on  or  near  the  breast  of  skeletons  is  noted  by  Abbott, 
Wilson  and  Rau. 

26  Cf.  Merk,  C.    Trans,  by  Lee,  J.  E.    Excavation  at  the  Kesslerloch. 
(Schaffhausen)  Lond.    1376.    p.  44.    PI.  IX.    Fig.  58  and  PI.  XIV,  fig.  84. 
27Sicard,  C.    V  Anthropologie  I.    1890.    pp.  506  ff.    Grotto  in  Aude. 

28  Cf.  Natividade,  M.  V.  Grutas  de  Alcobaga.  Portugnlia  I.  Fasc.  3. 
p.  456  Figs.  209  and  210.  Est.  XXV.  "Os  mais  euriosos  objectos  11 
were  two  schist  " gorgets  11  with  two  perforations  of  CI.  2.  C.  from  Re- 
dondas.  Cf.  also  Recension  in  Globus.  Vol.  LXXXII,  NO.  18.  6  Nov. 
1902.    p.  288  and  fig.  19. 

29  Cf.  Jour.  Anth.  Inst.  XXIV.  1894-195.  p.  84.  Shamans  wear  two 
round  copper  plates  on  breast. 

30  Cf.  Lubbock,  Sir  John.  The  Origin  of  Civilization  and  the  Primitive 
Condition  of  Man.    London,  1870.    p.  41. 

(Shell  "gorgets11  refers  to  Hawkesmith's  Voyages  III,  p.  635. 

si  Cf.  Lister,  J.  J-    Op.  Cit. 

32  Cf.  Haddon,  A.  C.  Intern.  Archiv.  f  Ethnogr.  6.  1893.  pp.  131  ff. 
Pis.  XI-XIV.    Island  dancers. 

33  Cf.  Crawfurd,  J.    Op.  Cit. 
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FOREIGN . 


The  prehistoric  field  is  here  equally  rich  as  for  the  preceding 
section,  and  analogies  for  "gorgets"  have  been  found  in  Corn- 
wall41, France  in  various  parts42,  Belgium43,  Portugal44,  from 
the  Lake  Dwellings45  and  in  Elam46. 

Few  references  are  needed  for  the  understanding  of  the  use 
of  pendants  in  later  times.  Almost  every  portrait  of  North 
American  Indians  shows  some  kind  of  shell  or  medal  depending 
from  the  neck,  and  equatorial47,  and  Pacific  peoples  take  great 
delight  in  them48. 

34 Cf.  Art  in  Shell  Rep.  Bur.  Eth.  2.  188a-'81.  p.  255.  Probably  vain 
to  attempt  to  determine  how  pendant  ornament  first  came  into  use  —  from 
implement,  utensil  or  fetichistic  talisman. 

ss  Cf.  Am.  Nat.  VII.  1873.  pp.  180  ff.  and  cf.  U.  S.  Geogr.  surveys  W. 
of  100th  Merid.  VII  Arch.  Wash.    1879.    pp.  209-210.    Figs.  85  and  86. 

36  Cf .  Ants.  So.  Lids.    1873  ,  pp.  367  ff.    PI.  XXII,  2  and  3. 

37  Cf.  Smiths.   Contr.  to  Knowledge.  Vol.  XXII,  No.  287.  1876.  pp.  32  ff. 

38  Cf .  Op.  Cit. 

39  Bull  Am.  Mus.  of  X.  H.,  X.  Y.    Vol.  VIII,  Art.  X. 

Cf.  Pol.  St.  Articles  used  by  N.  Y.  Aboringines.  Univ.  S.  X.  Y.  Bull. 
X.  Y.  St.  Mus.  Vol.  V.  Xo.  18.  Nov.,  1897.  pp.  79  ff.  Figs.  206  ff.  and 
others. 

41  Cf.  Borlase,  W.  C.  Naenia  Cornubiae,  Lond.  1872.  p.  213  (Two  pen- 
dants of  CI.  9.  B.  Lying  by  the  side  of  funeral  urns  at  Chapel  Euny, 
Brane  Common.) 

42  Cf.  Bertrand,  A.  La  Gaule  avant  les  Gaulois.  Paris,  1891.  pp.  132 
and  145,  figs.  117  and  125.  From  Hypogie  de  la  Justice,  Presles,  Seine  et 
Marne.    (Stone  Age.) 

Cf.  also  de  Mortillet,  G.  and  A.  Musde  Prekistorique,  Paris,  1881.  PI. 
LXIII,  Nos.  622,  623,  624.    (Xo.  624  is  from  Portugal.) 

Cf.  also  Riviere,  E.  £' Antiquity  de  V Homme  dans  les  Alpes  Maritimes. 
pp.  176  ff.,  PI.  IX,  fig.  13.  (Pendant  from  Cavern  4  of  palaeolithic  age, 
"■unique  in  these  grottoes  ".) 

43  Cf.  Dupont,  M.  E.  L"  Homme  pendant  les  Ages  de  la  Pierre.  Brussells, 
1872.    p.  157.    (Ivory  tablet.    Age  du  Renne.) 

44  Cf.  Ribeiro,  C.  Estudos  Prehistoricos  em  Portugal.  Lisbon,  1880. 
Memoria  II,  pp.  52  and  53,  PI.  IV,  Xos  1.  and  2.  Very  common  pol.  stone 
type  of  pendant  in  districts  of  Leiria,  Lisbon,  Evora,  and  Beja. 

45  Cf.  Munro,  R.  Lake  Dwellings  of  Europe,  London,  etc.,  1890.  p.  41, 
and  fig.  8,  Xo.  19.   (tl  Ornaments 11  from  Lake  Xeuchatel  and  Lake  Garda.) 

46  Cf.  Capstan,  L.  L' Histoire  del  Elam.  Rev.  de  TEcole  d' Anthropologic 
de  Paris.    19v2.    12.    pp.  193-1,  figs.  72,  etc. 
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2.     IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  DRESS. 
2.     (A.)     AS  BEADS. 

A  "gorget"  of  say  Class  B.  with  two  perforations  near  the 
ends,  could  of  course  be  strung  with  others  of  the  same  class 
and  be  worn  as  a  chain ;  "  problematical  "  as  such  a  use  is,  some 
shell  beads  from  the  south  have  been  found  large  enough  to 
serve  as  an  analogy  and  another,  quite  striking,  is  found  in  the 
"  stones  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  rectangular  in  shape  but 
tapering  somewhat  on  each  face  towards  the  end,"  that  are 
found  on  the  Island  of  La  Plata,  Equador.  They  have  one 
perforation  at  each  end  and  the  use  of  beads  is  suggested49. 

2.     (B.)     AS  "  COMB-SHAPES ". 

Any  connection  here  with  the  dress  is  doubtful ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  imitation  of  some  utensil  is  possible,  and  suggested  by 
the  stone  "  comb-shapes  "  with  two  perforations  near  the  side 
that  have  been  found  in  Japan  ;  here  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Shinano  they  are  not  infrequent50. 

2.     (C.)     AS  HAIR-FORMS. 

We  have  here  but  a  single  reference,  but  one  whose  import- 
ance and  brevity  are  alike  striking. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Eskimo  use  boards  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  "gorgets"  of  Class  5,  A.  for  winding  the  hair  of  the 

47  Cf.  Hartmann,  R.  Die  Niyritier.  Berlin,  1876.  Tafel  XXX.  3.  and 
Tafel  XXXVIII,  4. 

48  Cf.  Jenkins,  J.  S.  Voyage  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Squadron  under 
Capt.  Wilke,  1838-'42,  etc.  (1850.)  p.  407.  (For  Gilbert,  Tarawan  & 
Kingsmill  Ids.) 

Cf.  also  Edge-Partington,  J.  Album  of  Pacific  Islands.  Manchester, 
1st  Series  1890,  No.  147,  Nos.  3  and  6  (New  Hebrides).  2nd  Series  1895, 
No.  238,  No.  3  (Unlocated). 

Cf.  also  Somerville,  B.  T.  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.  XXVI,  1896-97,  p.  362 
(New  Georgia.    Solomon  Ids.) 

49Cf.  Dorsey,  G.  A.  Field  Col.  Mus.  Pub.  56  Anthrop.  Ser.,  Vol.  II,  No. 
5,  Chicago,  April,  1901,  p.  265,  PI.  LX. 

so  Cf .  Kanda,  T.  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Japan.  Tokio,  1884.  PI. 
XII,  No.  4. 
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women51.  They  are  used  in  pairs  (not  unnaturally)  and  the 
use  of  such  forms  and  such  arrangements  of  the  hair  is  illus- 
trated in  the  coiffures  of  the  maidens  of  the  Mold  tribe  today. 
See  PI.  VIII. 

That  the  Indians  may  have  used  "  gorgets  "  for  the  purpose 
is  not  at  all  improbable ;  wood  and  stone  may  have  been  used  at 
the  same  time,  or  the  stone  may  have  been  given  a  ceremonial 
significance  on  the  principal  of  imitation  of  the  common  forms 
in  wood.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  stone  before  the 
Discovery  was  in  much  more  common  use  than  afterwards. 
The  permission  to  make  the  illustration  and  the  calling  of  the 
attention  of  the  authors  to  the  hair-forms  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
C.  C.  Willoughby,  assistant  Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

2.    (d.)    as  buttons. 

A  self-evident  use  for  "  gorgets  "  is  that  of  buttons  ;  they  are, 
many  of  them,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  an  old  fashioned  door- 
button  and  could  readily  enough  be  attached  to  a  skin  or  robe 
and  a  noose  from  the  other  side  be  passed  over  to  fasten  the 
sides  together ;  a  modern  great-coat  may  be  cited  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

The  ridged  "gorgets"  (Class  6)  with  their  perforations 
heavily  countersunk  from  one  side  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  use ;  see  PI.  II,  No.  4.  Such  an  assumption  is  supported 
by  the  "  gorget  "  of  lignite,  flat-convex,  "  button-shaped,"  with 
perforations  near  the  middle  of  one  face  from  Arizona5'2,  and  by 
the  suggestions  of  Fowke53,  Mercer54,  and  Putnam55.  European 
analogies  are  not  wanting50. 

si  Cf.  Turner,  L.  M.    Rep.  Bur.  Eth.  11,  1889-' 90.    p.  320,  fig.  147. 

52  Cf.  Fewkes.    Rep.  Bur.  Eth.  22,  1900-'Ql.    Part  I,  fig.  45. 

53  Cf.  Arch.  Hist.  O.    pp.  564-566. 

54  Cf.  Lenape  Stone,  pp.  3-4. 

55  Suggestions  to  the  Authors. 

56  Cf.  Munro,  Dr.  R.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  1901-,02.  p.  487,  figs.  6  and 
7.  (Describes  five  jet  buttons,  one  of  amber  from  Baltic  province,  one  of 
bone  from  Portugal;  both  are  very  suggestive,    Note  perforations.) 

Cf.  also  Siret,  H.  and  L.  Les  Premiers  Ages  du  Metal  dans  le  sud  est  de 
V Espagne.  Antwerp  1887.  (Text)  pp.  27,  60,  119,  120  (discusses  wearing 
and  perforations.) 
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2.    (e.)    as  buckles. 

This  use  may  be  considered  as  a  development  of  the  last  with 
some  added  inherent  probability. 

The  size  of  the  average  "  gorget "  and  shape  are  more  appro- 
priate to  our  conception  of  a  buckle  than  of  a  button.  Fowke, 
in  his  eight  uses  suggested  in  his  Archaeological  History  of 
Ohio,  includes  buckles,  and  foreign  scholars  have  included  with 
perhaps  no  more  reason  the  stone  and  bronze  prehistoric  shapes 
(like  Class  5  of  "  gorgets  ")  in  the  class  of  buckles57. 

3.     IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  ARTS  (DOMESTIC).  3.  SPINNING, 
AND  THREAD  OR  THOXG  MAKING. 

3.      (A.)     1.     AS  SPINDLE  WHORLS. 

The  universality  of  spindle  whorls  is  such  as  to  tempt  schol- 
ars to  call  almost  any  unknown  implement  by  that  name  ;  the 
round  flat  piece  of  wood,  used  to  receive  and  twist  the  stick  on 
which  the  thread  is  wound  in  modern  Greece,  makes  it  seem 
that  similar  objects  of  stone  may  have  been  so  used.  The 
uniformity  of  type  in  spindle  whorls,  and  the  central  perforation 
almost  always  present  more  or  less,  throw  out  the  use  for  the 
"  gorget  "  problem.  The  Cornwall  pendants  are  suggested  by 
the  author  as  whorls58,  and  apposite  is  the  case  of  the  quadrang- 
ular piece  of  bone  with  a  perforation  in  each  corner,  from 
Sweden,  belonging  according  to  the  reviewer  to  a  "  peigne  de 
tisserand",  such  as  are  in  use  today  in  La  Scanie59,  "pour  tresser 
en  bandes  les fils".    Cf.  the  uses  under  twine. 

3.     (A.)     2.     AS  WEIGHTS. 

The  reference  here  is  dubious.  The  "  weights  "  found  in 
Spain  may  have  been  put  to  numerous  uses  besides  those 

57  Cf.  Engelhardt,  C.  Das  Museum  fur  Nordische  Alterthumer.  Copen- 
hagen, 1880,  p.  9,  figs.  6  and  T.    (Gives  name  Giirtelbeschlage.) 

Cf.  also  Gross,  V.  Les  Protohelvetes.  Berlin.  1888,  pp.  05  and  112,  PI. 
XIV.  No.  4.  (Several  Garnitures  de  Ceinture  "  have  come  from  Anver- 
nier.  Switzerland.) 

58  Cf.  Borlase,  W.  C.    Naenia  Cornubiae,  p.  213. 

59  Cf.  Stolpe.  Hjalmar.  Les  Decouvertes  faites  dans  Vile  de  Bjorko. 
Stockholm,  1870.    pp.  0  and  14,  figs.  37  and  38. 
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in  connection  with  the  textile  arts.  The  clay  objects,  figured 
by  the  reviewers,  are  suggestive,  and  save  for  the  perforations 
are  quite  similar  in  form  to  "  gorgets  "  of  Class  2,  B  (ovate, 
sides  straight60). 

3.     (A.)     3.     AS  TWINE— TWISTERS . 

If  threads  are  to  be  twisted  together,  no  better  instrument 
could  be  devised  than  the  average  "gorget"  with  two  perfo- 
rations. Experiment  has  made  this  clear  and  will  establish  the 
point  to  any  one  who  tries. 

The  use  as  twine-twisters  is  suggested  by  Fowke  in  both  his 
articles  referred  to,  and  by  Rau,  and  Schoolcraft61  has  pictures 
of  implements  with  two  perforations  "  for  twine-making",  while 
Beauchamp62  and  Jones  consider  the  ornamental  use  more 
probable  than  that  in  connection  with  strings. 

3.     (A.)     4.     AS  THONG— SMOOTHERS . 

Strings  or  thongs  could  readily  have  been  pulled  through  one 
or  both  of  the  usual  perforations ;  two  "  gorgets  "  also  rubbed 
together  would  also  tend  to  the  equalizing  of  the  diameters  of 
refractory  funiculi.  Hence  the  uses  are  given  in  the  lists  of 
Fowke,  MacLean63,  Jones,  and  Rau ;  also  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Spanish  forms  by  H.  and  L.  Siret.  But  as  MacLean  re- 
marks, the  argument  from  "  no  wearing  "  acts  most  adversely 
to  the  last  two  suggestions. 

3.    (b.)    weaving  and  netting. 
3.    (b.)    1.    as  shuttles. 

This  use  is  mentioned  by  Fowke64,  twice,  MacLean,  Read65, 
and  Short66,  call  the  "  gorgets  "  from  the  mounds  by  the  name 
of  "  shuttle-like  tablets  ". 


60  Cf.  Siret,  H.  and  L.  Les  Premiers  Ages  du  Metal  dans  le  sud-est  de 
VEspagne.    Antwerp,  1887.    Album.    PI.  3.    Nos.  24-7.  (Neolithic.) 

61  Cf.  Schoolcraft,  H.  R.  Hist,  and  Stat.  Information  Respecting  Indian 
Tribes.    U.  S.  Phila.    1851.    Pt.  1,  pp.  89-90,  PI.  28,  figs.  2-5. 

62  Cf.  Pol.  Stone  Articles.    Bull.  N.  Y.  St.  Mus.    V.  18,  pp.  79  ff. 

63  Cf.  MacLean.    Mound  Builders,    pp.  70-71,  figs.  18  and  19. 

Cf.  also  Lyon,  S.  S.  Ancient  Mds.  in  Union  Co.,  Ky.  Rep.  Smithson. 
Inst.    1870.    p.  404.   Eye-witness  of  use  among  Pah-Utes  of  S.  E.  Nevada. 

Fowke  in  Rep.  Bar.  Eth.  refers  to  Chase.  Ms.  on  Shell  Mds.  of 
Oregon. 
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Some  of  the  ovate  and  leaf-shaped  "gorgets  "  are  not  unlike 
shuttles  in  form  and,  in  the  absence  of  lighter  instruments, 
could  have  been  used  for  the  purpose. 

3.      (B.)     2.     AS  NETTING— STICKS . 

A  suggestive  reference  to  the  wooden  netting-stick  of  the 
Thompson  River  Indians,  shows  an  implement  almost  identical 
in  size  and  shape  to  the  hair-forms  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Eskimo ; 
it  is  also  in  such  ways  identical  save  for  material  with  "  gor- 
gets "  of  Class  5  A  (rectangular,  sides  concave)67. 

3.  (B.)     3.     AS  MESH— GU AGES . 

A  remarkable  series  of  mesh-guages  of  the  Northwestern  In- 
dians has  been  collected  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

The  similarity  of  some  of  these  wooden  forms  to  "  gorgets " 
is  so  striking,  that,  coupled  with  the  preceding  reference,  a 
possible  and  even  probable  use  for  some  of  the  specimens  may 
be  assumed. 

4.     IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  OTHER  ARTS. 
4.     (A.)     AS  "  TOOLS  ". 

Only  vague  reference  may  be  made  to  this  use  ;  those  with  a 
single  perforation  and  a  sharpened  edge  may  have  thus  served, 
though  it  is  easier  to  suppose  either  that  the  celt  or  gouge  thus 
formed  to  have  been  considered  as  possessing  some  "ceremo- 
nial "  significance,  or  that  the  perforation  Avas  drilled  for  the 
purely  utilitarian  purpose  of  suspension  in  the  proper  place.68 

4.  (B.)     AS  GROOVE-MAKERS. 

A  single  reference  is  given  b}^  C.  C.  Jones  in  his  "  Southern 

es  Read,  M.  C.    Arch,  of  Ohio.    Cleveland,  1888.    ]>.  40  and  figs,  on  p.  41. 

66  Cf.  Short,  J.  T.  North  Americans  of.  Antiquity.  N.  Y.  1880.  (1879.) 
p.  71. 

67  Cf.  Teit,  J.  Ed.  by  Boas,  F.  The  Thompson  Indians  of  Br.  Col. 
Mems.  Am.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.  Vol.  II.  Anthropology  I.  No.  IV. 
April,"  1900.    p.  191,  rig.  134.    Mus.  No.  *%629. 

68  Cf.  Wintemberg,  W.  J.  Bee.  Past.  Vol.  I.  May,  1902.  pp.  150  ff. 
and  Beauchamp  op.  Cit. 
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Indians  "  to  a  use  of  "  gorgets  "  in  making  grooves  by  fastening 
a  bear's  tooth  over  a  large  perforation  and  then  (presumably) 
drawing  a  wooden  shaft  through  the  hole69. 

4.     (C.)     AS  ARROW— STRAIGHTEN  EES. 

A  few  tablets  in  our  museums  have  perforations  large  enough 
to  permit  the  passage  of  an  arrow  shaft  in  a  straightening  and 
smoothing  process  ;  but  the  ordinary  "  gorget's "  perforation 
would  hardly  allow  of  this. 

4.    (d.)    as  whet-stones. 

The  use,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  wearing,  seems  untenable  ;  it 
is  mentioned,  however,  in  view  of  the  striking  analogies  from  the 
foreign  field.  For  instance,  the  quadrangular  stone  from  Scot- 
land, 3  1-4"  x  2"  x  1-4",  and  the  implement,  2  1-2"  long,  with 
perforations  at  either  end  from  Fuente  Vermeja  (Spain)70. 

4.    (e.)    as  standards. 

The  late  F.  H.  Cushing  held  the  opinion  that  some  of  the 
"  gorgets  "  could  be  used  as  platforms  or  standards  for  figures 
(e.  g.  "  bird-stones  ")  or  other  objects.  The  absence  of  in- 
stances of  contiguity  of  discovery,  and  the  apparent  dissimilarity 
in  the  proportions  of  perforation-interstices  militate  against 
this  view. 

4.    (f.)    as  palettes. 

Ceremonial  palettes,  upon  which  figures  could  be  drawn  and 
erased,  are  common  in  the  southwestern  United  States,  and 
take  the  forms  sometimes  assumed  by  "  gorgets  "  ;  this  use 
would  leave  but  few  traces  of  wear;  see  PI.  VII,  figs.  1  and  2. 

To  compare  with  these  is  the  remarkable  series  of  Egyptian 
palettes  in  slate71,  that  begins  with  plain  rhombs  and  continues 

69  Jones  quotes  a  letter  of  Catlin  to  Charles  Ran  to  this  effect. 

70 See  the  Proc:  Soc:  Ant:  Scot:  (passim.)  and  Siret,  H.  and  L.  (Opera 
Cit.) 

Cf.  also  Jesuit  Relations,  Vol.  6,  pp.  193  circ.  Shaman  places  a  u  whet- 
stone "  in  a  wooden  spoon,  during  a  ceremony.  The  stone  was  striped 
and  was  used  as  the  object  of  lt  philosophizing  ". 

7i  Cf.  Flinders  Petrie,  W.  M.  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.  XXIX,  (N.  S.  II.)  1899. 
pp.  299  ff.,  PI.  XXXI. 
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ill  chronological  order  through  forms  of  quadrupeds,  fishes, 
turtles,  birds,  double-birds,  to  rectangles  with  notched  or  lined 
edges.  Note  also  the  prehistoric  Egyptian  figures72  of  steatite 
and  limestone  of  which  one  has  the  shape  of  a  shield-shaped 
"  gorget ",  and  for  which  the  author  of  the  article  wishes  an 
analogy  or  explanation. 

5.    in  connection  with  games. 
5.    (a.)    as  buzzers. 

Experiment  will  prove  that  the  average  "gorget"  with  two 
perforations,  if  a  string  be  passed  through  them  and  twisted, 
will,  upon  the  strings  being  tightened,  whirl  with  a  buzzing 
noise,  usually  in  a  low  tone. 

Such  "  buzz-toys  "  are  very  common,  and  the  use  one  to  which 
many  of  the  existing  "  gorgets "  are  peculiarly  applicable. 
The  specimens  with  a  greater  distance  between  the  perforations 
in  proportion  to  the  total  length  make  the  most  successful  toys. 
If  spun  upon  a  leather  thong,  wearing  would  be  little  apparent. 
The  use  as  buzzers  approaches  that  as  bull-roarers,  of  which 
more  later. 

The  uses  of  this  toy  may  be  noted  (1)  among  the  Navajo73; 
it  is  of  wood,  swung  at  the  end  of  a  string,  should  be  made 
from  a  pine  struck  by  lightning,  is  about  9"  x  1  3-4"  x  1-4",  and 
is  called  a  "  groaning  stick  "  ;  (2)  among  most  of  the  western 
tribes,  where  it  may  be  a  piece  of  wood  about  6"  long,  notched 
and  painted74,  and  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  where  a 
"  buzz  "  of  bone  is  called  hohouh  yuhmunpi,  and  one  of  wood  a 
tateka  yuhmunpi76. 

Other  instances  of  the  toy  are  found  among  the  Eskimo76,  at 

72  Cf.  Flinders  Petrie,  W.  M.  "Man",  1902  PI.  B.  (No.  14  Original 
Article:  Prehistoric  Egyptian  Figures,  No.  21.) 

73  Cf.  Matthews,  W.  Mountain  Chant  of  the  Navajo.  Rep.  Bur.  Eth.  5, 
1883-' 84.    p.  430.    tig.  50. 

74 Cf.  Mooney,  J.  The  Ghost  Dance  Religion.  Rep.  Bur.  Eth.  14.  2. 
p.  975.    rig.  93. 

75  Cf.  Meeker.  L.  L.  Ogalala  Gaines.  Bull.  Free.  Mus.  of  Sc.  and  Art. 
Phila.    Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1901.    p.  34,  tig.  18  and  fig.  19. 

™Cf.  Nelson,  E.  W.  The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait.  Rep.  Bur.  Eth. 
18,  1890-197,  part  I,  p.  341.  ("Buzz"  of  wood,  ivory,  bone,  or  (later) 
metal.) 
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Pt.  Barrow,  Alaska77,  in  British  Columbia78,  in  Hawaii79,  in 
Japan,  Corea,  and  China80,  and  Ceylon81,  and  France82. 

5.    (b.)    as  puzzles. 

The  specimens  with  two  or  more  perforations  could  serve  as 
parts  of  string  "  puzzles,  comparable  to  the  present  children's 
game  of  passing  cords  through  the  button-hole  and  releasing 
them  by  "black  art".  This  use  is  earnestly  suggested  for  a 
tablet  from  New  York  by  Tooker83 ;  Douglas  includes  it  in  his 
list,  and  a  comparison  with  the  wood  puzzles  of  Hawaii  (with 
two  or  three  holes  and  strings)  is  instructive84. 

5.     (C).     AS  GAMBLING  STONES  OB  TALLIES. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  numerous  specimens  that  have 
notchings  on  the  ends  and  sides,  or  that  have  scratchings  on 
the  faces,  may  have  been  used  as  counters  in  some  game.  The 
purpose  of  a  great  deal  of  the  notching,  so  common  on  Amer- 
ican specimens,  is  unknown,  and  would  bear  scientific  study ; 
the  comparison  from  Denmark  is  interesting85. 


Cf.  also  Kroeber,  A.  L.  The  Eskimo  of  Smith  Sound.  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  Vol.  XII,  1899.  Article  XXI,  p.  296  and  300,  fig.  51, 
Mus.  No.  6%4.       Bull-roarer 11  of  bone  4M/'  long  called  hieqtaq. 

Cf.  also  Boas,  F.  The  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land  and  Hudson  Bay.  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  ■  N.  Y.  Vol.  XV.  1901.  Article  1,  pp.  113,  fig.  165 
a  and  b.    Mus.  Nos.  6%53i  a  and  6%734.b. 

77Cf.  Ray,  P.  H.  Expedition  to  Pt.  Barrow,  Alaska.  Wash.  1885.  p. 
83.    "  Whizzing-stick  and  buzz  toy." 

78  Cf .  Teit,  J.   Thompson  Inds.  p.  281  ("Bull-roarers"  still  played  with). 

79  Cf.  Culin,  S.  Hawaiian  Games,  Am.  Anthrop.  N.  S.  1.  1899.  p.  220 
kt  buzzers  "  and  bull-roarers  of  bark  and  wood. 

80  Cf.  Culin,  S.  Korean  Games,  Phila.  1895.  pp.  22-3.  (Paper  vanes, 
bamboo-slips,  wooden  discs.) 

81  Cf .  Seligmann,  C.  G.  "  Folk-Lore  ",  XI.  1900.  p.  456  (Bull-roarers 
used  by  children). 

82Cf.  Cook,  A.  B.  u  U 1  Anthropologic '\  14,  1903.  pp.  655  ff.,  figs.  1-4. 
(Compares  a  bone  pendant  from  St.  Marcel  (Indre)  with  bull-roarers.) 

83  Cf .  Tooker,  W.  W.  A  Perforated  Tablet  of  Stone  from  New  York. 
Rep.  Smithson.  Inst.    1881.    pp.  658  ff. 

84  Cf.  Culin,  S.  Hawaiian  Games.  Am.  Anthrop.  N.  S.  1.  1899.  PI. 
XII  d. 

85  Cf.  Lartet  and  Christy,  Ed.  Jones,  Reliquiae  Aquitanicae,  Lond. 
1865-'75.    Text  fig.  68,  and  text  pp.  187  circ.    (On  notching.) 
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6.     USES  WITH  CEREMONIAL  SIGNIFICANCE. 
6.     (A)     AS   "  THUNDER-STONES ". 

"  Thunder-stones  ",  or  prehistoric  implements,  invested  with 
the  idea  of  having  fallen  from  heaven,  of  being  "  thunder- 
bolts "  and  therefore  sacred,  are  so  common  that  the  class  may 
well  have  included  some  of  the  otherwise  unknown  u  gorgets". 
The  prehistoric  stone  cylinders  of  Japan  are  a  striking  instance86. 

6.    (b.)    as  badges. 

►Such  a  use  is  suggested  by  MacLean,  Wilson,  Douglas  and 
Ran.  Some  of  the  "gorgets  "  that  approach  in  form  the  shape 
of  the  banner-stone  may  have  been  employed  in  this  way,  and 
certain  foreign  analogies  ma}r  be  cited.  In  Siam  children  wear 
a  large  badge  about  the  neck87,  and  in  Western  Africa,  among 
the  Egbas,  a  flat  wooden  instrument,  5"  x  2",  is  hung  on  a 
stick,  and  represents  the  executive  of  state  deified88. 

6.     (C.)     UNDER  THE  HEADING  OF  TOTBMISM. 

The  few  "  gorgets  "  with  figures  of  animals  (e.  g.  turtle,  cf. 
PI.  IV)  are  highly  likely  to  have  been  carried  as  emblematic  of 
some  tribal  or  individual  totem.  The  analogies  for  this  use 
carry  one  into  the  domain  of  the  "  churinga  ",  of  which  more 
later.    A  definition  may  be  appositely  presented  here. 

Spencer  and  Gillen  define  the  Australian  churinga  as  stone 
emblems  of  individuals,  etc.,  having  patterns  and  connected 
with  totemism  ;  3"  to  5'  long,  including  those  of  wood:  The 
wooden  forms  possibly  took  the  place  of  those  of  stone  on 
account  of  their  lighter  weight89. 

6.     (D.)     AS  INSCRIBED  OR  MAGIC  TABLETS. 

Besides  the  use  of  tablets  as  palettes,  inscribed  plates  of 


86  Cf.  Geerts,  A.  J.  C.  Les  Produits  <le  la  Nature  Japonaise  et  Chinoise. 
Yokohama,  1878.    PI.  XII,  fig.  6. 

87  Cf.  Latham,  R.  G.  Descriptive  Ethnology.  Lond.  1850.  Vol.  1.  p. 
199. 

ss  Cf.  Murdock.  J.    Am.  Anthrap.    Vol.  III.    July,  1890.    p.  25a 

89 Cf.  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia.    Lond.    1899.    pp.  130  ff. 

Cf.  also  "  Folk-lore  "  X,  1899.    p.  493. 
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stone,  metal  or  wood  have  been  found  in  widely  separated 
places.  The  classical  nse  of  tablets  for  imprecations  and  peti- 
tions is  well  known90 ;  instances  are  at  hand  of  inscribed  tablets 
from  Australia91  and  Easter  Island92. 

6.    (e.)    as  amulets  or  charms. 

Amulets  are  universal ;  from  prehistoric  thunder-stones  to 
rabbit's  feet,  all  kinds,  shapes  and  materials  of  substances  have 
been  and  are  still  worn  with  curative  or  preventive  intent. 

MacLean,  Mercer  and  Wilson  include  the  use  in  their  lists  ; 
there  is  a  figure  of  a  Florida  Indian  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
wearing  an  amulet  upon  the  left  arm93  (this  seems  more  prop- 
erly to  belong  under  the  category  of  "bracers"),  and  small 
wooden  duplicates  of  the  "rhombus"  or  "  bull-roarers  "  are 
used  by  the  Apaches  as  amulets94. 

The  references  for  the  more  general  use  of  small  amulets  are 
legion.    A  small  survey  of  those  most  pertinent  may  be  given. 

Near  the  upper  Amazon95,  a  cylinder  of  quartz,  called  Peh£, 
is  much  prized,  is  hung  on  the  breast,  is  kissed  by  the  children, 
and  it  is  bad  luck  to  give  it  away. 

The  transformation  of  an  implement  from  implement  to 
amulet  is  discussed  by  the  de '  Mortillets96,  and  early  German 
amulets  by  Gummere97 ;  the  Portugese  objects,  described  by 
Ribeiro,  were  possibly  amulets98. 


so  Cf.  Pulsifer,  W.  H.   A  History  of  Lead,  N.  Y.  1888.   p.  158  (Dodona). 

91  Cf.  Carnegie,  D.  W.  Jour.  Anth.  Inst.  Vol.  XXVIII.  lSOS-^. 
p.  20,  figs.  PI.  I,  figs.  1,  2  and  3.    (W.  Australia  lt  Rarities  and  Mysteries11.) 

92  Cf.  Dalton,  O.  M.    "Man",  Jan..  1904.    No.  1,  pi.  A. 

93  Cf .  Frobenius,  L.  Weltgeschichte  des  Krieges,  Hannover,  1903.  p. 
221,  figure. 

94  Cf.  Bourke,  J.  Medicine  Men  of  the  Apache.  Rep.  Bur.  Eth.  9.  1887- 
'88.    p.  587. 

95  Cf .  Pfaff,  Dr.  F.  Die  Tucanos.  Zeitschr.  f .  Ethn.  22,  1890.  pp.  596  ff . 
( Verhandlungen. ) 

96  Cf .  Musde  PHhistorique.    PI.  LXIII.    Nos.  622-4. 

97  Cf .  Germanie  Origins,    p.  214  and  p.  428. 

Cf.  also  Jentsch,  Zeitschr,  f.  Ethn.  19,  1887,  p.  289.  (Thin  perforated 
tablet  3.3  x  2.3.  cm.) 

Cf.  also  Naue,  Dr.  ISAge  du  Bronze  dans  la  Haute  Baviere.  pp.  218, 
219.  PI.  XL.    (PI.  Ill,  13).    Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthr.  de  Lyon,  10,  (1891),  No.  2. 

98  Estudos  em  Portugal,  pp.  52-3.    Lisbon,  1880. 
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In  the  wearing  of  amulets  at  the  present  time,  the  equatorial 
races  are  easily  foremost  ;  shells,  often  single,  are  worn  on  the 
breast  by  Pacific  Islanders,  and  are  regarded  with  a  veneration 
that  makes  them  difficult  to  procure".  Note,  too,  the  axe-head 
charms  of  the  Congo  district100,  and  the  fishing  charm101.  Dr. 
R.  Martin102  speaks  wisely  of  the  use  of  "  Zaubermittel  "  in 
connection  with  many  ornaments. 

6.    (f).    as  bull  roarers. 

The  ceremonial  use  of  the  bull-roarer  is  widespread ;  its 
principal  seat  is  in  Australia  where  the  whirring  "  churinga  "  or 
roarer  casts  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  women  and  the  young 
novitiates.  In  shape  some  of  the  bull-roarers  approach  that  of 
"gorgets"  and  even  the  smaller  "gorgets"  in  the  game  of 
buzz  above  mentioned  make  a  deep-toned  humming, 

Fowke  includes  it  in  one  of  his  lists,  and  the  employment  of 
the  instrument  in  the  S.  W.  is  mentioned  by  Bourke.  In  the 
snake  dances  of  Tusayan  it  is  a  rain-compeller,  and  it  is  also 
found  among  the  cliff-dwellers  ruins,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblo, 
among  the  Zuni  and  the  Utes103. 

Among  the  Dieri  of  Central  Australia  the  bull-roarer  is 
called  Yuntha  and  is  of  wood  7"  x  2"  x  1-16"  with  notches  and 
attached  to  a  string  10'  or  12'  long104.  A  specimen  with  ap- 
parently two  perforations  is  figured  by  Mathews105,  who  also 
cites  the  bull-roarers  provenance  from  the  Maoris,  the  Africans, 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  the  Greeks.  The  rubbing 
ceremony106,  of  this  instrument  among  the  Dippel  Tribes  of 


99  Cf.  Somerville,  B.  T.  Jour.  Anthr.  List.  XXVI,  1896-97.  p.  362. 
(Solomon  Ids.) 

Cf.  also  Gardiner,  J.  S.  The  Natives  of  Rotuma,  Fiji,  (called  Tiaf  hapa). 
Ib.  XXVII.    p.  412. 

100 Cf.  Burrows,  Capt,  J.  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.  Vol.  XXVIII,  X.  S.  1. 
lSgS-m    p.  4(3,  PI.  II,  figs.  1-4. 

101Cf.  Crooke,  W.  "  Folk-lore  11  XI,  1900.  p.  24,  and  Peabody,  C.  Bull. 
Mus.  Sc.  and  Art.    Phila.    Vol.  3,  No.  3,  p.  25. 

102Cf.  Die  Inlandstamme  der  Malayischen  Halbinsel.   Jena.  1905.   p.  681. 

103 Cf.  Bonrke,  J.  G.    Rep.  Bur.  Eth.  9,  1887-VS8.    pp.  470  ff. 

104  Cf.  Howitt,  A.  W.    Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.    XX.    1890-,91.    pp.  83  ff. 

105  Cf.  Jour.  Anth.  Inst.   XXVII.    1897-,98.    pp.  52  ff.  and  PI.  VI,  fig.  12. 
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Queensland  presents  some  highly  interesting  details,  The 
44  Schwirrholzer  "  of  the  tribes  of  German  New  Guinea  are  men- 
tioned in  a  description  of  the  Hungarian  National  Museum107, 
and  Edge-Partington  speaks  of  them  from  the  same  island.  In 
Melanesia  they  are  found  in  Banks'  and  Florida  Islands108.  In 
Africa  the  Yoruba  of  the  Niger109,  and  Bushmen110,  provide  in- 
stances. 

6.    (g).    as  u  ceremonial  gorgets." 

A  sharply  negative  assertion  is  that  of  the  Rev.  A.  G. 
Morice111,  that  among  the  western  Dane's  ceremonial  "  gorgets  " 
have  to  this  day  remained  unknown. 

Two  widely  separated  analogies  are  however  so  striking  as  to 
prevent  omission.  The  Ciriguani  of  Southern  Bolivia112,  possess 
among  the  most  valued  of  their  ornaments  a  sort  of  "  Piastra 
pettorale  "  worn  at  fetes,  hanging  longitudinally  by  a  cord  from 
the  neck.  In  Portugal  in  prehistoric  grottoes  ornamented 
tablets  have  been  found  (in  one  case  the  perforations  represent 
the  eyes  of  the  human  face);  these  are  called  by  the  author  "re- 
ligious objects  "  and  they  are  peculiar  to  the  neolithic  period  in 
Portugal. 

7.     EN"    CONNECTION   WITH    THE  DEFENSE  OF   THE  WRIST  AND 

ARM. 

Of  all  the  uses  suggested  for  which  foreign  archaeological 
analogies  are  at  hand,  none  is  so  prolific  in  results  as  the  use  as 

106  Cf.  Mathews,  R.  H.  Toara  Ceremony,  Am.  A nthrop.  N.  S.  2.  1900. 
p.  143. 

107  Cf.  Mhnogr.  Collections.  Ill,  pp.  182  ff.,  Pis.  XXI  and  XXII. 
Budapest,  1901. 

108  Cf.  Codrington,  R.  H.    Melanesians.    Oxford,  1891,  pp.  80  and  98. 

109  Cf.  de  Cardi,  Counte  C.  N.  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.  XXIX.  N.  S.  II.  1899. 

110  Cf.  Balfour,  H.  Jour.  Anthorp.  Inst.  XXXII.  N.  S.  V.  1902.  pp. 
173  ff.,  PI.  XII,  fig.  8. 

»i,Of.  Trans.  Can.  Inst.    No.  7.    Vol.  IV.    Pt.  I.    Mar.,  1894,  p.  35. 

112  Cf.  Campana  D.  Del.  Archiv.  per  la  Antr.  e  la  Etn.  Florence.  Vol. 
XXXII.    Fasc.  1.    1902.    p.  60,  PI.  VII,  fig.  5,  and  PI.  I. 

113 Cf.  Cartailhac,  E.  Grit,  of  Vasconcellos  ReWjioes  da  Lusitania 
L' Anthropologic.    9.    1898.    pp.  720  ff.,  figs.  2-5. 
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a  wrist-guard  or  bracer,  for  protection  of  that  part  from  the  re- 
coil of  the  bow-string ;  it  will  be  well  therefore  to  look  a  little 
closer  into  the  employment  of  this  instrument. 

Fowke,  and  Read  and  MacLean  mention  the  use  in  discussing 
"  gorget "  and  the  last  thinks  that  the  position  in  which  the y 
are  found  in  graves  indicates  that  they  were  attached  to  the 
arm. 

Beauchamp  speaks  of  the  use  merely  to  refute  it  by  the  lack 
of  direct  evidence.  As  to  the  historical  use  of  the  bracer  in  the 
United  States  it  is  undeniable  that  ver}T  many  pictures  of  Indian 
archers  exist  without  any  wrist-guard  whatever. 

When  wrist-guards  were  or  are  employed  they  differ  in  ma- 
terial from  the  stone  of  the  " gorgets";  those  of  leather  are  the 
most  common.  Nevertheless  the  rectangular  flat  "'gorgets" 
would  have  served  the  purpose. 

Evidences  for  the  use  of  the  bracer  in  America  are  as  follows: 
for  the  ( hnahas114  (leather)  ;  for  the  Indians  about  Ft.  Wayne, 
Indiana115,  (eye  witness  of  the  use  of  "  gorgets  "  as  bracers 
among  the  Miamis)  :  for  the  Shoshonees116;  the  Yuma117,  and  for 
the  North  American  Indians  generally118. 

Among  the  Eskimo  bracers  are  yet  made  near  Pt.  Barrow 
though  bows  are  now  mostly  used  by  children119;  they  are  made 
of  horn  or  bone  with  numerous  and  decorative  perforations ; 
also  the  Bering  Strait  Eskimo  provide  specimens  of  bone,  con- 
vex in  section1'20.  They  are  found  in  Alaska  of  bone  or  horn 
with  perforations1'21  and  there  are  specimens  in  the  Peabody 
Museum  from  the  Eskimo. 


u± Cf.  Dorsey,  J.  O.    Rep.  Bur.  Eth.    13.    1891-*92.    p.  287. 

met  Robertson.  R.  S.    Am.  Ant.    I.    1878.    p.  100. 

116 Cf.  Stevens,  E.  T.    Flint-Chips.    Loncl.    1870.    p.  507. 

l"Cf.  Whipple.  Lieut.  A.  W.  &c.  Rep.  on  Indian  Tribes.  Plate  of 
Yuma  Inds. 

Cf.  also  Emory.  W.  II.  Rep.  U.  S.  and  Mex.  Bovndary  Survey.  Wash. 
1857.    Vol.  1.  PI.  opp.  p.  110. 

u8Cf.  Dodge.  Col.  R.  I.    Our  Wild  Indians.    Hartford,  1882,  p.  420. 

Cf.  also  Mason,  ().  T.  X.  A.  Bov:s,  Arrows  and  Quivers.  Rep.  Smithson. 
Inst.    1893.    p.  646. 

119 Cf.  Murdoch.  J.    Rep.  Bur.  Eth.    9.    1887-188.    pp.  209-10.  figs.  193-4. 
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The  foreign  archaeological  record  of  the  bracer  is  a  long  one ; 
they  are  often  identical  almost,  in  size  and  shape  with  the  typi- 
cal "  gorget  "  and  save  for  the  greater  number  of  perforations 
(often  one  at  each  corner)  offer  a  striking  analogy. 

Such  bracers  are  commonest  in  the  north  but  are  found  else- 
where well  scattered.  The  references  are  given  that  assist  in 
enlightening  the  discussion122. 

The  later  use  of  the  wrist-guard  is  bound  up,  of  course  with 
the  story  of  the  bow  and  arrow ;  it  seems  to  be  by  no  means  in- 
dispensable to  archery ;  it  is  of  more  of  a  convenience  than  a 
necessity ;  hence  the  paucity  of  reference  to  it  in  the  books  on 


120  Of.  Nelson,  E.  W.  Bep.  Bur.  Eth,  18.  Parti,  pp.  161-2, 
PI.  LXI.  b.,  figs.  4  and  19. 

121  Cf .  Ray,  P.  H.    Exp.  to  Pt.  Barrow,    p.  74. 

122  Great  Britain.  Evans,  J.  St.  Imps,  of  Gr.  Brit.  N.  Y.  1872. 
Oh.  XIX.  pp.  380  ft'.  A  notable  series;  in  one  case  there  is  a  single  pre- 
foration  in  the  middle  of  each  end. 

Anderson,  J.  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times.  (Bronze  and  Stone  Ages.) 
Vol.  1,  pp.  15  ff.  and  p.  51. 

Coles,  F.  B.    Proc.  Soc.  Ant.    Scot.    1901-'02.    p.  530. 
Callander,  J.  G.    Proc.  Soc.  Ant.    Scot.    1902-,03.    pp.  166  ff. 
Anderson  &  Black.    Proc.  Soc.  Ant.    Scot.    1887-88.    pp.  350  and  366. 
Windle,  B.  C.  A.    Bems.  of  the  Preh.  Age  in  England.    Lond.  1904.  pp. 
86-7. 

Scandinavia.  Montelius,  O.  Archiv.  f.  Anthropologic  XIX.  1890. 
pp.  13  f.  Mentions  bracers  from  Denmark  and  Germany;  also  other  coun- 
tries from  stone  or  early  bronze  ages. 

Montano,  Dr.  L" Anthropologic  1891.  pp.  56  ff.  (Critique  of  preced- 
ing article.) 

Madsen.  AntiquiUs  Prdhistorigues  du  Danemark.  Copenhagen,  1869. 
PL  XXV,  fig.  16. 

Switzerland.  Piroutet,  M.  IP  Anthropologic  11.  1900.  p.  391  and  fig. 
20.    (Bronze  gauntlets  from  Jura.) 

Italy.  Black,  G.  F.  Cat.  Nat.  Mus.  Ant.  Scotland.  Edinburgh,  1892. 
p.  58.  No.  A  P  (11,  12)  (mentions  flat,  oblong,  perforated  stones  from 
Calabria). 

Spain.  Siret,  H.  and  L.  Rev.  d.  Questions  Scientifiques.  Brussels, 
1888.  Les  Premiers  Ages  du  Metal  dans  le  sud-est  de  VEspagne.  p.  21,  pi. 
II,  fig.  20.    (Bracer  of  clay.) 

Argentina.  Ambrosetti,  J.  B.  El  Bronce  en  la  Regidn  Calchaqui.  (An. 
Mus.  Nac.  de  Buenos  Aires.  Ser.  3a;  T.  IV)  p.  163  d  314  and  pp.  224  ff. 
(Bronze  armlets.) 
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archery.  For  instance  it  was  not  required  among  the  Ainos  of 
Yezo  nor  by  some  old  English  archers123;  and  apparently  they 
are  not  needed  in  Tonga  (near  Samoa)1'24.  But  its  use  is  also 
well  substantiated. 

There  is  a  figure  of  a  German  archer  of  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century125,  with  wrist-guard  and  it  is  still  used  in 
America126,  in  the  Netherlands127,  and  widely  among  primitive 
peoples1*28. 

Of  the  thirty-three  suggestions  that  have  been  made  and  il- 
lustrated the  most  reasonable  from  the  point  of  view  of  archae- 
ology and  analogy  are  those  of  pure  ornament,  of  ceremonial 
ornament  and  of  the  bracer.  The  innumerable  shell  and  metal 
breast  ornaments  worn  by  the  Indians,  and  their  love  of  rite  and 
ceremony  support  the  first  two  and  the  striking  analogies  from 
the  foreign  fields  the  last. 

As  a  general  summing  up  one  may  not  say  that  "gorgets" 
were  all  used  for  any  one  purpose,  nor  yet  that  any  single  use  is 
impossible.  They  very  likely  were  used  for  many  purposes  and 
any  attempt  to  limit  the  number  is  more  or  less  beside  the 
mark. 


123 Cf.  Morse,  E.  S.    Essex  Inst.  Bull.    Oct.-Dec.,  1885.    pp.  6  and  7. 

124  Cf.  von.  Luschan.  Zeitschr  -f.  FAhn.  31,  1899.  (Verhandhmgen) 
p.  222. 

12b  Cf.  Century  Magazine.    Vol.14.    1898.    p.  298. 
i26Cf.  Country  Life  in  America.    Jan.,  1905.    p.  274. 

Cf.  also  the  specimens  exposed  for  sale  in  shops  for  "sporting  goods". 

i27  Cf.  Staudinger.  P.  Zeitscherf.  Ethn.  32.  1900.  p.  306.  (Verhand- 
hmgen.) 

128 Chinese,  cf.  Culin,  S.    Journ.  Am.  Folk-lore.    III.    1890.    pp.  198-9. 
Torres  Straits,  Haddon,  A.  C.    Folk-lore.    I.    1890.    pp.  73  and  81. 
Xew  Guinea,  Haddon.  A.  C.    Int.  Archil,  f.  Enthogr.    4.  1891.    p.  178, 
PI.  XV. 

Camenm.  Dr.  Karutz.    Globus.    LXXVI.    1899.    pp.  386-7,  fig.  30. 
Asia,  Tschuktschen  (sic)  Frobenius  L.     WeltgescJ/irhte  des  Krieges. 
1903.    p,  49,  2nd  fig. 
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PART  III. 


STUDY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  SPECIMENS. 

A  few  specimens  from  the  Peabody  Museum,  presenting 
idiosyncratic  variety  are  here  given  in  Plates  IV-VIII.  These 
are  followed  by  representatives  of  certain  typical  forms  illustrat- 
ing the  categories  and  certain  abnormal  forms  from  the  Andover 
Collection.  The  description  of  the  Andover  specimens  was 
prepared  by  W.  K.  Mooreheacl. 

PEABODY  MUSEUM. 

No.  65659,  Class  2,  C  (Ovate,  sides  convex).  PI.  IV  fig.  1. 
This  specimen  from  the  Abbott  Collection  from  New  Jersey  is 
apparently  a  natural  stone  ;  the  use  of  natural  imworked  stones 
in  decoration  is  widespread.  The  flatter  surface  is  worn  as  if 
it  had  been  in  contact  with  the  clothing  and  upon  the  convex 
face  is  a  well  worked  figure  of  a  turtle  in  relief.  It  is  one 
which  strongly  suggests  totemic  significance.  The  two  perfor- 
ations are  skilfully  bored,  very  near  the  ends  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  stone  hangs  symmetrically  when  suspended.  One  side 
is  less  convex  than  the  other ;  considering  this  as  the  lower  side 
the  turtle  appears  in  a  life-like  pose,  well  framed  by  the  outline 
of  the  stone.  The  specimen  is  suggestive  as  showing  that  other 
things  being  equal  the  more  convex  surface  or  side  is  likely  to 
have  been  the  outer  or  upper. 

Nos.  11609  and  11595  Class  9  C  (Oval  or  circular),  PI.  IV, 
figs.  2  and  3  are  also  from  the  Abbott  Collection  from  New 
Jersey.  These  also  may  be  natural  stones  ;  they  carry  gro- 
tesque reliefs  of  the  human  face.  The  eyes  and  nose  of  the 
former  taken  as  a  single  figure  resemble  somewhat  a  rough 
geometrical  variation  of  the  u  banner  stone." 

The  noses  of  the  two  faces  are  fashioned  somewhat  similarly ; 
rectangular  with  parallel  sides  they  emphasize  a  breadth  rather 
than  the  triangular  outline  of  the  feature  usually  seen  in  primi- 
tive representations.  The  mouths  are  dissimilar  ;  in  one  case 
the  form  is  (more  or  less)  elliptical,  in  the  other  crescentic  in 
outline. 
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Nos.  56055  (from  West  Virginia)  and  2685  (from  Massachu- 
setts) PI.  V,  figs.  J,  2  and  3,  are  exceedingly  rough  specimens 
from  Class  2  C  (Ovate,  sides  convex).  The  former,  apparently, 
a  piece  of  a  soapstone  vase,  has  the  very  unusual  feature  of 
incised  decoration  on  the  broad  sides.  It  is  a  rough  chevron- 
like pattern,  made  with  more  skill  than  is  the  specimen  itself. 
On  the  inner  face  is  scratched  in  outline  a  human  head  and 
shoulders,  very  inchoate  in  execution.  One  may  thus  suggest 
three  periods  in  the  completion  of  this  "  gorget  ".  The  Massa- 
chusetts specimen,  likewise  probably  a  piece  of  a  vase,  is  notched 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  tally  marks1. 

No.  564,  from  New  Hampshire,  PI.  VI,  fig.  1,  is  the  only 
specimen  from  northern  New  England  among  the  u gorgets"  of 
the  Peabody  Museum.  It  refuses  classification,  in  spite  of  its 
apparently  typical  shape ;  it  may  be  put  in  the  ovate,  leaf- 
shaped,  or  rectangular  groups,  and  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
"  shading  off  "  of  one  class  into  another. 

Nos.  36081  and  36082  from  Ohio,  (CI.  5  B)  PL  VI,  figs.  2  and 
3,  are  interesting  as  showing  the  use,  as  it  were,  of  the  part  for 
the  whole.  This  archaeological  synecdoche  may  have  come 
about  during  the  manufacture  of  the  implement  or  afterwards  ;  a 
fracture  having  occurred  atone  of  the  perforations,  the  fragment 
still  preserved  the  virtue  of  the  original  and  could  be  used  as  a 
pendant.  For  the  symmetrical  suspension  of  this,  the  drilling 
of  two  more  perforations  was  necessary  This  is  perhaps  as 
easy  an  explantion  of  the  four  perforations  as  any  other. 

No.  H  18  and  No  H  244,  from  the  Pueblo  region  of  the 
southwest,  PL  VII,  figs.  1  and  2,  represent  the  tablets  used  for 
carrying  cabalistic  figures  to  be  washed  away  and  introduced 
into  the  sacred  medicine  drinks.  As  an  attested  use  of  a  form 
similar  to  4*  gorgets "  these  are  interesting,  and  bear  close 
analogy  to  the  Egyptian  palettes.  No.  244  is  another  instance 
of  a  fragment  probably  worn  as  a  pendant,  carrying  with  it  the 
magic  virtue  of  the  whole. 


iCf.  Lartet  and  Christy.  Reliquiae  Aquitanieae.  Text.  pp.  187  circ. 
and  cf.  also  de  Mortillet,  Musde  Prehistorique,  Paris,  1881.  PI.  XXII,  fig. 
153. 
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No.  56537,  from  Massachusetts,  Class  9  B  (pendants,  rectan- 
gular) PL  VII,  fig.  3,  not  only  has  distinct  wearing  of  the  per- 
foration indicating  long  suspension,  but  has  upon  one  face  a 
wide  rectangle  and  sera  tellings,  suggesting  the  palette  forms, 
and  also  a  series  of  notches  on  sides  and  ends. 

No.  48108,  from  the  Naskapee  Indians  of  Canada,  PL  VIII, 
represents  the  hair-forms  of  wood  that  resemble  closely  the 
"  gorgets  "  with  concave  sides. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SPECIMENS  AND  THE  STUDY 
OF  SPECIMENS  AT  ANDOVER. 


The  Department  of  Archaeology  of  Phillips  Academy,  Ando- 
ver,  Massachusetts,  has  collected,  during  the  past  four  years, 
something  like  nine  hundred  unfinished  or  partly  finished 
ornaments,  "  gorgets  ",  "  ceremonials  ",  and  other  stones  which 
may  be  aptly  described  as  "problematical".  Following  the 
method  of  natural  history,  an  observer  may  trace  with  an 
apparent  degree  of  accuracy  the  evolution  of  the  thin,  polished, 
perforated  tablet  from  the  crude,  rough-hewn  turtleback  or  disc 
of  banded  slate.  So  far  as  we  can  determine  it,  the  process  of 
manufacture  observed  in  the  specimens  of  the  Phillips  Academy 
collection  is  singularly  similar,  both  in  detail  and  in  general. 

The  artisan  selected  a  brightly  colored  bit  of  slate,  shale, 
granite,  or  sandstone.  For  his  ornamental  stones  he  regarded 
as  of  prime  importance  color  rather  than  whether  the  stone  was 
workable  or  not.  It  is  to  be  noted,  therefore,  that  he  has 
followed  precisely  a  different  policy  from  that  which  influenced 
him  when  he  selected  the  material  out  of  which  to  chip  arrow 
and  spear  points,  or  knives.  As  the  slates  and  the  shales  are 
soft,  he  had  less  difficulty  in  his  work  than  that  experienced  in 
making  axes,  or  hematite  objects.  Yet,  when  his  ornament 
or  ceremonial  was  near  completion,  there  was  greater  danger  of 
breakage  because  of  the  brittleiiess  of  the  material. 

In  PL  IX  are  illustrated  three  oval  discs,  two  of  them  from 
Ohio,  and  the  one  to  the  left  (1992)  from  Martin's  Creek, 
Pennsylvania.  The  larger  two  are  of  banded  slate,  the  smallest 
of  plain  green  slate.  All  three  show  the  first  stage  of  manu- 
facture, the  rough  surfaces  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  hand 
hammer.  In  brief,  these  specimens  are  not  dissimilar  from  the 
first  stage  workmanship  observed  in  the  making  of  large  flint 
knives  or  spades.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  paper  to  follow  the 
evolution  step  by  step  from  so  crude  a  beginning  to  the  com- 
pleted form.  Therefore,  we  shall  pass  at  once  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  ten  divisions  into  which  we  have  divided  the  stone 
"  gorgets  "  of  the  United  States. 
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Class  1,  the  spade-shaped.  These  are  shown  in  pL  X,  figs.  1 
and  2  (Nos.  35354  and  35355).  The  points  vary  in  degree, 
some  are  rounded  and  others  nearly  square.  These  two  hang 
with  point  downward,  when  suspended,  but  there  are  some 
specimens  of  this  type  perforated  so  near  the  centre  that  they 
hang  with  the  point  upwards.  There  is  no  sign  of  wearing 
noted  in  the  perforations  ;  those  illustrated  are  from  northern 
Ohio. 

Class  2  comprises  possibly  the  largest  number  of  "  gorgets  ". 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  establish  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
Classes  2,  3,  and  5.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  extremes,  but 
many  of  the  specimens  are  not  extreme,  and  it  depends  upon 
the  personal  point  of  view  how  they  should  be  divided. 

PI.  X,  fig.  3,  comes  under  the  head  of  sub-division  "  A  ",  the 
sides  being  concave.  This  is  a  common  form  of  ornament  or 
tablet,  and  is  found  sometimes  in  mounds.  The  wearing  is  not 
upon  the  smoother  side,  but  upon  the  slightly  oval  surface,  and 
is  on  the  edges  of  the  perforations  nearest  each  other. 

PI.  X,  specimen  No.  2048,  Class  2  B  (ovate,  sides  straight), 
is  a  little  double  perforated  ornament  of  steatite.  It  seems 
southern  rather  than  northern  in  character,  and  may  account  for 
the  presence  of  a  raiding  party  from  the  South  We  can 
imagine  that  this  is  a  typical  button,  because  the  space  between 
the  two  perforations  is  not  only  grooved  but  worn  entirely 
smooth.  As  some  writers  have  assumed  that  perforations  in  an 
object  indicated  suspension,  No.  2048  indicates  that  such 
opinions  may  be  erroneous. 

PI.  X,  fig.  5,  comes  under  subdivision  "  C  ",  sides  convex, 
and  is  peculiar  in  that  it  has  three  perforations.  Why  it  should 
be  so  perforated  must  remain  a  mystery.  There  are  slight 
evidences  of  wearing. 

PI  XI,  fig  1,  of  specimen  No.  38609,  another  convex  object 
with  two  perforations.  This  sheds  some  light  on  PI.  X.  One 
observes,  after  much  study,  that  most  of  the  convex  "  gorgets  " 
in  Class  2  are  perforated  both  at  one  end  and  a  trifle  below  the 
centre,  and  that  the  majority  of  specimens  are  so  perforated 
rather  than  at  each  end.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  fig.  1  in  PI  X 
may  have  been  subsequently  perforated  near  the  second  end.  In 
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fact,  there  is  slight  wearing  between  the  earlier  two  perforations, 
whereas  the  later  and  smaller  perforation  shows  no  indications 
of  wearing. 

Contrasted  to  the  above  is  PI.  XI,  fig.  2,  specimen  No. 
36259,  a  crude  affair  of  sandstone,  not  polished,  and  perforated 
near  either  end.  Made  by  a  very  poor  workman  —  or  shall 
one  say  a  beginner  in  stone  art  or  by  a  boy  ?  The  object  may 
not  have  been  entirely  finished,  bnt  it  is  hardly  proper  to  say 
it  was  finished,  as  further  work  would  destroy  the  perfora- 
tion at  the  thin  end.  Moreover,  most  of  the  specimens  are  first 
fashioned  and  then  perforated.  As  the  perforating  was  more 
or  less  a  delicate  operation  and  one  requiring  skill,  it  was  re- 
served until  the  object  was  very  nearly  completed. 

PL  XI,  fig.  3,  (  lass  2  C,  is  an  ordinary  ornament  with  seven 
incised  lines  on  each  side,  near  the  ends.  About  one  specimen 
in  a  hundred  has  some  kind  of  markings  upon  one  surface  or 
both.  Whether  these  represent  the  caprice  of  the  owner  or  are 
records  is,  of  course,  purely  theoretical. 

PL  XI,  fig.  4  (1  and  2),  portrays  both  sides  of  a  remarkable 
"  gorget "  quite  different  from  anything  we  have  observed  in 
other  museums.  It  is  perforated  at  either  end,  of  granite  with 
bright  white  and  gray  bands  of  quartz.  The  perforations  show 
no  evidence  of  wearing.* 

Class  3,  leaf-shaped.  In  most  of  these  the  ends  are  pointed, 
but  not  sharp,  the  sides  convex.  Occasionally  they  occur  where 
the  sides  are  irregular.  Perforations  vary.  Usually  there  are 
two,  one  on  either  side  of  the  greater  diameter. 

No.  35357,  of  which  drawing  is  presented,  PI.  XII,  fig.  1,  is 
interesting.  It  is  composed  of  a  reddish  sandstone  with  a  broad 
green  band  running  through  the  centre.  It  became  broken  and 
was  perforated  subsequently  on  either  side  near  the  top  and 
worn  as  an  ordinary  pendant.  The  pointed  end  is  smoother 
than  the  other  surfaces.  On  one  side  there  are  twenty-one 
notches,  on  the  other  twenty-three  can  be  counted,  and  as  the 
end  is  slightly  battered  several  are  obliterated.  The  notches  are 
filled  with  patina  and  appear  old. 

*  Since  ascertained  that  this  is  an  elaborate  Eskimo  sinker,  from  Cape 
Nome,  Alaska. 
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No.  38576,  shown  in  PI.  XII,  fig.  2,  is  of  fine-grained  reddish 
sandstone,  and  sharper  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  The  per- 
forations show  no  signs  of  wearing. 

In  New  England  a  few  "  gorgets  "  are  found.  One  specimen 
made  of  micaceous  schist,  has  on  one  side  two  unfinished  perfo- 
rations, the  larger  one  being  sunk  half  way  through  the  stone. 

Two  specimens  observed  were  of  nearly  the  same  size.  But 
there  was  a  difference  of  nearly  11  MM.  in  thickness.  One, 
very  light;  the  other,  heavy.  Both  were  well  made.  The 
perforations  in  one  28  MM.  apart ;  in  the  other,  33  MM.  distant. 
Were  these  objects  used  for  identical  purposes  ? 

Class  4,  the  spear-shaped,  may  represent  the  primitive  form 
from  which  Class  2  was  developed.  Or,  Class  2  may  have  been 
first  made  and  Class  4  subsequently.  Having  made  Class  4, 
Class  1  may  have  followed  as  a  logical  development. 

Class  4,  spear-shaped,  has  one  end  square,  one  pointed,  and  is 
difficult  sometimes  to  distinguish  from  Class  8.  PI.  XII,  fig.  3, 
is  reproduced  from  the  drawing  of  No.  38540,  from  Indiana.  It 
is  of  banded  green  slate,  well  polished.  There  is  a  slight  indi- 
cation of  wearing  on  the  side  of  the  perforations  nearest  the 
centre. 

PI.  XII,  fig.  4  (a  and  b),  shows  two  other  specimens  of  this 
type,  but  they  present  marked  contrast,  as  the  perforation  is  in 
the  square  end  in  the  one  and  at  the  pointed  end  in  the  other. 
That  one  or  both  of  these  two  may  have  been  pendants,  one 
may  concede,  but  because  of  the  location  of  the  perforation, 
one  specimen  hangs  with  the  point  down  and  the  other  with  the 
point  up. 

PL  XIII,  fig.  1,  is  a  beautiful  "gorget"  in  brown  banded 
slate,  the  bands  being  particularly  clear  and  distinct.  The 
specimen  sheds  some  light  on  the  use  of  the  "  gorget ".  Natu- 
rally, an  observer  would  conclude  that  it  was  worn  (if  worn) 
with  the  rounded  end  upwards  and  the  point  downwards,  but 
the  wearing  —  distinct  at  the  apex  of  the  perforation  near  the 
pointed  end  —  is  distinctly  at  the  top.  By  turning  the  speci- 
men in  the  proper  angle  toward  the  light,  one  can  observe  the 
wear  of  the  stone  for  5  MM.  above  the  perforation.  Therefore 
this  specimen  is  important  in  that  it  at  once  renders  valueless 
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our  preconceived  notion  that  it  was  suspended  with  the  point 
downward.  But  it  is  of  greater  importance  in  that  it  shows 
that  if  we  are  to  class  all  of  these  as  pendants,  we  are,  doubt- 
less, in  error;  and  that  detailed  study  of  other  "gorgets"  may 
reveal  further  and  new  information. 

Class  5.  The  rectangular  comprise  a  large  number  of  the 
ornamental  "gorget"  classes.  Why  were  so  many  of  them 
fashioned  in  this  shape  ?  Probably  because,  as  most  pebbles  are 
oval,  the  maker  wished  to  depart  from  the  simplest  form  and 
producd  something  more  complex.  To  avoid  work  all  he  need 
do  was  to  perforate  a  stone  and  consider  it  an  ornament.  To 
illustrate  properly  the  multitudinous  variations  would  necessi- 
tate more  figures  than  space  permits. 

In  PI.  XIII,  fig.  2,  are  shown  twenty-four  "gorgets"  from 
the  Work  Collection,  central  Indiana.  This  presents  a  fair 
average  (in  condensed  form)  of  any  museum  exhibit.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  rectangular  (Class  5)  constitutes  seven  or  possibly 
eight  of  the  specimens ;  that  six  may  be  put  under  the  ovate 
(Class  2),  and  that  the  others  fall  into  several  divisions. 

Class  5,  Division  "  A  ".  This  embodies  the  tablet  class,  gen- 
erally well  made  and  graceful  and  sometimes  quite  thin.  Until 
a  more  suitable  term  be  invented,  tablet  may  stand.  In  Arizona 
specimens  not  unlike  the  two  central  objects  in  figure  2  are 
found.  They  are  never  perforated,  but  the  surfaces  are  de- 
pressed and  there  are  circular  scratches,  etc.  Cushing  said  that 
on  the  Arizona  slate  tablets,  ceremonial  paint  was  mixed.  Such 
a  purpose  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  forms. 
But  they  probably  were  more  than  mere  "  gorgets ".  The 
museum  of  Phillips  Academy  contains  many  of  them.  In  the 
centre  of  figure  2  to  the  left  is  a  typical  specimen.  This  type 
is  occasionally  found  in  mounds. 

PI.  XIII,  fig.  3,  of  specimen  No.  35346,  shows  the  object  one- 
half  size.  This  was  originally  a  large,  long  tablet  or  ornament. 
Traces  of  the  breaks  at  either  end  were  carefully  obliterated  by 
grinding  and  the  specimen  made  extremely  concave  and  perfo- 
rated. The  proportions  are  not  as  exact  as  in  other  specimens 
of  this  class. 
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PI.  XIII,  fig.  4,  portrays  a  tablet  with  sides  not  quite  eoneave 
and  yet  not  straight. 

The  more  one  studies  these  things,  the  more  one  is  convinced 
of  their  great  antiquity.  This  is  illustrated  in  PL  XIV,  fig.  1, 
of  specimen  No.  35389.  After  the  specimen  was  broken  it  was 
used  as  an  ornament,  and  the  edges  of  the  fracture  are  worn 
smooth  by  long  continued  use.  In  the  centre,  near  the  top,  the 
aborigines  began  to  drill  a  second  perforation,  but  abandoned 
the  work. 

PL  XIV,  fig.  2,  presents  another  of  Division  "  A  "  from  Mus- 
catine, Iowa,  and  a  still  different  form. 

In  subdivision  "  B  "  we  have  one  specimen,  No.  35376,  with 
eight  notches  at  the  top.  These  are  of  various  depths  and 
widths.  The  ridges  as  well  as  the  depressions  are  all  polished. 
Such  stones  may  have  served  a  double  purpose,  but  whether  the 
notches  at  the  top  are  for  utility  or  merely  ornamental  is  prob- 
lematical. 

PL  XIV,  fig.  3,  of  specimen  No.  35098,  exhibits  this  sub- 
division. 

Specimen  No.  38606  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  that  of  PL 
XIV,  fig.  3.  It  is  perforated  at  the  top,  but  the  wearing  is  on 
the  left  side  of  the  perforation  on  one  side  of  the  specimen  and 
on  the  right  side  in  the  other.  This  indicates  a  curious  method 
of  fastening.  If  two  strings  were  not  used  —  for  it  would  be 
impossible  for  one  string  to  wear  the  stone  in  such  fashion  —  an 
intricate  and  unusual  method  of  fastening  was.  employ ed. 

PL  XIV,  fig.  4,  exemplifies  a  "  gorget "  of  Division  "B"  some- 
what larger  than  the  average. 

PL  XIV,  fig.  5,  No.  35420,  is  an  illustration  of  the  ornament 
of  Class  5,  C,  (sides  convex)  broken  and  made  serviceable  again. 
Originally,  there  were  two  perforations  equidistant  from  the 
centre.  After  the  break  occurred,  the  artisan  ground  off  the 
irregular,  broken  edge,  made  two  perforations  at  the  top,  and 
made  use  of  the  ornament.  The  lower  perforation  was  then 
superfluous.  To  suggest  theoretically,  he  might  have  inserted  a 
string  and  tied  a  small  bunch  of  feathers  on  this  part  of  the 
stone ;  or  he  may  have  done  any  one  of  fifty  things  with  it. 

( )n  the  large  slate  ornaments  it  occurs  to  one  that  the  abor- 
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igines  may  have  painted  their  totems,  or  a  certain  cosmic  symbol. 
The  surfaces  are  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  That  so  large  a 
surface  has  been  prepared  for  no  purpose  whatsoever — beyond 
the  dressing  done  to  the  ornament — seems  improbable.  Why 
should  he  need  so  large  a  smooth  surface  —  the  surface  produced 
through  expenditure  and  time  —  unless  he  wished  that  surface 
as  a  background  for  decorations  or  symbols? 

Class  6,  the  ridged,  approaches  the  boat-shaped.  PI.  XIV, 
fig.  6,  shows  two  of  these  specimens  of  nearly  the  same  form, 
reverse  of  one  and  the  face  of  the  other.  It  will  be  observed 
that  on  one  of  them  the  bands  of  the  stone  run  parallel  to  the 
greater  diameter  and  on  the  other  the  opposite  is  true. 

PI.  XV,  fig.  1,  presents  specimen  Xo.  35345.  It  is  both 
peculiar  and  interesting.  Between  the  two  perforations  on  the 
elevated  side,  strings  or  cords  have  worn  a  depression.  On 
the  other  side  there  is  a  plain  indication  of  wearing,  on  the  edge 
of  one  perforation.  If  this  specimen  had  been  suspended 
by  means  of  a  cord  through  that  particular  perforation,  there 
would  also  be  wearing  on  the  opposite  edge  or  rim  at  the  same 
point. 

PI.  XV,  fig.  2,  illustrates  a  fine  ridged  "gorget".  Between 
figures  1  and  2  there  is  yet  another  type  somewhat  different 
from  both ;  a  broad,  shorter,  boat-shaped  object.  In  fact,  it  is 
just  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  "scow".  It  is  usually  of  sandstone 
and  such  specimens  as  are  exhibited  here,  show  no  signs  of 
wearing.  Xo.  35478  is  perforated  at  either  end,  whereas  Xo. 
35474  is  perforated  on  each  side  of  the  point.  Xo  suggestions 
can  be  offered  as  to  the  use  to  which  these  were  put. 

Class  7.  the  "expanded  centre".  Specimens  are  not  very 
numerous;  they  are  of  several  types  ;  all  of  which  are  shown  in 
PI.  XV,  fig.  3  (a,  b  and  c).  Whether  specimens  more  slender 
than  these  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  class  or  not 
depends  upon  the  personality  of  the  observer.  Some  he  would 
put  in  the  rectangular  class,  others  he  would  not.  Long,  chisel- 
like forms  may  properly  be  excluded  from  the  "gorget"  family. 

In  PI.  XV,  fig.  3,  the  most  striking  is  Xo.  35245.  which  is  flat 
underneath  and  elevated  above.  The  expansion  is  really  in 
three  directions.     This  object  is  more  or  lass  like  the  crude 
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human  figure.  Another  observer  might  consider  it  bodkin- 
shaped.  If  very  ancient  it  may  indicate  the  development 
(beginning)  of  the  conception  of  effigy  carving. 

Class  8,  shield-shaped.  Two  shield-shaped  "gorgets"  are 
shown  in  PI.  XVI,  fig.  1  (a  and  b).  This  class  is  of  infinite 
variety.  In  many  books  are  pictures  of  "  gorgets "  hung  about 
the  neck  by  a  single  perforation.  If  one  experiments  with  a 
"gorget"  and  inserts  a  string  and  wears  it  dangling  upon  the 
chest,  it  will  swing  about  scarcely  more  than  would  a  "gorget" 
of  shell  or  metal  or  any  other  substance.  But  the  bulk  of  them 
are  hardly  for  suspension  about  the  neck,  and  those  with  two 
perforations  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  such.  One  of  the  double 
perforations  is  superfluous  for  such  purpose,  and  those  grooved 
at  either  end  may  at  once  be  set  aside  as  worn  in  an  entirely 
different  manner.  Many  of  them  may  have  been  used  as  orna- 
ments, taking  the  place  of  buttons  in  fastening  of  fur  coats, 
mantles,  blankets,  and  so  forth.  This  theory  is  not  untenable 
when  one  considers  that  the  modern  button  is  the  descendant  of 
a  large  and  grotesque  disc.  On  military  cloaks  and  other  deco- 
rative garments,  even  down  to  the  present  time,  the  fastenings 
are  much  larger  and  more  ostentatious  than  necessity  requires. 

Class  9,  pendants.  The  celt-shape  is  rather  common,  and  is 
usually  very  simple  in  form.  It  ranges  from  the  diminutive 
objects  even  smaller  than  PI.  XVI,  fig.  2,  to  such  a  size  that  one 
may  well  hesitate  before  classifying  under  the  heading  of 
pendants. 

Division  "B",  rectangular,  comprises  the  larger  pendants. 
One  of  these  is  shown  to  the  left  in  PI.  XVI,  fig.  3  (a,  b  and  c). 
It  has  incised  lines  about  the  perforation. 

Division  "  C "  is  the  most  numerous,  and  to  it  should  be 
added  the  irregular  pendants. 

In  Arizona  along  the  Salado  many  small  pendants  of  shale, 
mica  schist,  black  slate,  etc.,  are  found.  One  of  these  is  illus- 
trated in  PL  XVI,  fig.  3  b.  They  may  be  nose  or  ear  ornaments, 
or  they  may  have  been  on  a  string  in  company  with  other  things 
about  the  neck  of  the  user.  The  true  "gorgets"  and  ceremo- 
nials are  not  found  in  the  Cliff  country  or  the  southwest. 

PI.  XVI,  fig.  4,  Class  9,  C.    "Gorget"  from  Oxford  County, 
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Ontario.  The  teeth  at  the  lower  edge  are  cut  diagonally  to  the 
major  axis. 

PI.  XVI,  fig.  5,  Class  9,  C.  A  "bangle"  or  "ear-drop"  of 
huronian  slate,  from  Oxford  County,  Ontario. 

In  the  Andover  collection  are  a  large  oval  pendant  of  soft 
hematite,  several  of  granite,  earrings  of  black  graphite  slate, 
cannel  coal,  etc. ;  also  a  small  pendant  of  talc.  This  was  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Miami  river.    It  may  be  modern. 

PI.  XVII,  fig.  1,  exemplifies  a  broken  winged-perforated  stone 
made  into  a  pendant. 

PI.  XVII,  fig.  2  (a  and  b),  presents  two  specimens  from  Ross 
County,  Ohio,  of  circular  form  and  probably  worn  as  pendants. 

The  circular  pendant  or  "gorget"  is  exceedingly  rare.  While 
" gorgets"  are  frequently  made  in  shell  and  circular  ornaments 
occasionally  in  copper,  yet  in  stone  are  but  few.  No.  35476, 
PI.  XVII,  fig.  2  b,  is  of  fine  grained  sandstone.  The  under 
surface  is  flat,  the  upper  surface  slightly  convex  with  a  decora- 
tion of  a  rude  circle  38  MM.  in  diameter.  From  the  outer  edge 
to  near  the  centre  are  thirteen  straight  lines. 

Class  10,  unusual,  odd.  There  are  a  great  many  specimens 
to  be  put  in  this  division.  Some  different  observers  might  put 
in  other  divisions. 

PI.  XVII,  fig.  3  (a  and  b),  represents  specimen  No.  35200. 
It  is  classed  as  a  pendant  of  rare  form.  It  illustrates  how  often 
use  was  made  of  broken  material.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this 
was  originally  a  large  "  gorget ".  After  an  accident  made  it 
worthless  in  its  original  form,  the  workman  ground  off  the 
rough  or  broken  edge,  grooved  it  —  which  is  unusual  —  perfo 
rated  the  ornament  in  the  centre  on  either  side  and  made  three 
notches  at  one  end,  grinding  the  other  end  to  a  point.  The 
groove  is  exceedingly  well  polished. 

PI.  XVIII,  fig.  1,  (No.  14006)  is  made  of  hematite.  It  is  re- 
markable in  that  both  ends  are  decorated  by  notches.  On  the 
upper  end  there  are  eleven  notches  or  incised  lines  ;  on  the 
lower  or  broad  end  there  are  fourteen  lines.  This  specimen  is 
not  a  type  but  an  anomaly.  It  is  of  heavy,  pure  hematite  and 
not  of  stone  discolored  by  iron  oxide  as  are  many  of  the  orna- 
ments.    It  was  extremely  difficult  to  wrork  because  of  the 
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density  and  hardness  of  the  material.  Aside  from  these  facts 
this  form  is  peculiar.  The  edges  are  slightly  beveled.  The 
specimen  shows  unmistakable  evidence  of  antiquity  because  of 
patina,  and  the  cuttings  (striae)  are  irregular  and  have  been 
made  with  flint  and  not  with  steel. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  passing  that,  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, none  of  the  specimens  illustrated  or  mentioned  in  this 
report  have  been  worked  with  steel  tools. 

No.  35455  is  unfinished,  of  banded  slate,  almost  pyramidal  in 
form,  the  upper  surface  being  about  two-thirds  the  diameter  of 
the  lower.  A  few  smaller  than  this  are  found  finished  and  are 
perforated  in  the  centre,  and  this  specimen  is  slightly  hollowed 
and  very  smooth  on  the  under  surface. 

PI.  XVIII,  fig.  2  a,  No.  35392,  may  have  been  fashioned  from 
a  larger  and  broken  ornament.  Certainly  it  is  unique.  On 
either  side  of  the  perforation  are  shoulders  and  the  depressions 
in  these  are  quite  well  polished.  There  is  a  notch  in  the  small 
end.  This  notch  may  be  half  of  the  former  perforation.  It  is 
also  observed  that  the  sides  of  the  narrow  end  above  these 
shoulders  are  far  more  polished  than  the  other  sides  and  the 
broad  base.  How  the  object  could  be  mounted  or  fastened  so 
that  the  polish  is  confined  to  the  narrow  and  sloping  sides,  must, 
for  the  present  at  least,  remain  a  mystery. 

PL  XVIII,  fig.  2  b,  (No.  35352)  is  unfinished,  although  per- 
forated. It  is  of  the  same  general  form  as  No.  35392,  if  not 
polished,  and  plainly  shows  scratches  of  the  flint  or  other  cut- 
ting tool.  Class  5  includes  the  tablets  that  were  square  at 
either  end,  but  there  are  some  tablets  that  are  concave  on  all 
four  sides.  Possibly  these  should  be  placed  in  the  unusual 
class.  There  are  several  in  the  museum,  and  they  do  not  vary 
in  thickness  or  material  from  the  specimen  illustrated  in  PI. 
XVII,  fig.  3. 

A  specimen  from  New  England,  No.  18415,  is  straight  on  one 
edge  and  oval  above.  There  are  two  perforations,  one  at  the 
top  and  the  other  at  the  cutting  side.  Cutting  edge  is  said 
advisedly,  for  the  object  was  once  a  woman's  knife  of  the  pre- 
vailing New  England  type,  and  was  subsequently  made  into  a 
"gorget".     One  perforation  might  signify  that  she  tied  the 
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knife  to  her  belt,  but  two  perforations  make  this  theory  less 
likely. 

BROKEN  AND  WORKED  "  GORGETS ". 

AVhen  one  studies  this  class  one  learns  quite  as  much  through 
consideration  of  the  perfect  forms  alone. 

No.  36263  was  originally  a  banner  or  butterfly  ceremonial. 
It  was  broken  —  whether  by  accident  or  design  one  may  not  say. 
Hut  having  been  broken,  it  was  drilled  through  the  centre, 
near  the  lateral  perforation,  and  worn  as  an  ornament.  Centre 
drilling  was  done  with  a  reed  drill.  There  are  other  specimens 
in  the  collection  at  Phillips  Academy  that  have  been  broken 
and  made  use  of  as  ornaments.  It  is  probable  that  in  not  a  few 
instances  these  specimens  have  been  found  by  subsequent  tribes 
or  individuals,  and  made  use  of  for  a  purpose  entirely  foreign 
to  the  original  maker.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  specimen 
No.  38205,  which  has  a  remarkable  and  interesting  history. 
It  was  found  in  Indiana  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  river, 
on  the  site  of  the  Miami  Indian  village.  The  Miamis  lived 
on  that  site  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  specimen  was  found 
shortly  after  they  departed  for  their  reservation  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

As  will  be  seen  in  PI.  XIX,  fig.  1,  the  object  is  an  unfinished 
ceremonial,  or  possibly  an  ornament.  Material,  banded  slate. 
The  maker  had  done  little  more  than  roughly  to  block  it  out. 
The  specimen  is  clearly  prehistoric  and  is  covered  with  patina. 
It  has  every  appearance  of  age. 

It  was  picked  up  from  its  ancient  site  by  some  Miami  Indian 
who  was  in  search  of  a  suitable  instrument  for  tapping  sugar 
trees.  As  the  specimen  was  of  the  right  weight,  and  shaped 
something  like  a  hammer  head,  he  lashed  it  in  a  stick  and  used 
it  as  an  instrument  with  which  to  drive  pegs  or  chips  into  the 
sugar  maples.    The  original  handle  has  been  preserved. 

Moreover,  the  specimen  carries  a  moral.  We  cannot  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  "ceremonial"  or  unknown  or  "problem- 
atical" class  through  information  or  data  obtained  from  modern 
Indians,  and  so  far  as  prehistoric  times  are  concerned,  modern 
folk  lore  sheds  little  light  on  them.  Here  was  an  Indian  who 
made  use  of  an  unfinished  ceremonial.    How  long  ago  that 
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ceremonial  was  manufactured,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
One  fact  stands  forth  indisputable,  and  that  is  that  the  modern 
Miami  had  not  the  faintest  conception  of  the  original  or  true 
import  of  the  object  he  used  as  a  hammer. 

PI.  XIX,  fig.  2,  shows  No.  25282,  a  perforated  steatite  object 
from  Ohio.  It  has  been  broken  and  afterwards  worn  as  an  or- 
nament. The  former  perforations  show  on  either  end.  Steatite 
being  foreign  to  Ohio  may  account  for  the  fact  that  so  rude  an 
implement  had  been  again  made  use  of  as  an  ornament.  It  was 
originally  rather  long,  possibly  over  one  hundred  MM. 

In  the  Phillips  collection  are  three  interesting  broken  "gor- 
gets ".  PI.  XIX,  fig.  3,  of  one  of  them  may  stand  for  all.  In 
each  instance  the  maker  has  attempted  to  repair  it,  but  it  is  also 
quite  evident  that  he  drilled  an  additional  perforation  in  order 
that  he  might  suspend  it.  Had  he  wished  them  to  hang  with 
the  heavier  part  downwards  he  would  have  drilled  in  the  small 
or  narrow  end  rather  than  on  either  side  of  the  broad  end. 
Moreover,  the  drilling  is  where  the  break  occurred,  and  in  one 
instance,  No.  35483,  the  specimen  was  once  more  broken  where 
the  repair  was  made.  This  indicates  that  these  things  were 
greatly  prized,  and  the  information  is  of  no  small  value  in  the 
study  of  archaeology. 

Because  of  its  unusual  high  polish  and  slightly  oval  surface, 
we  cannot  well  illustrate  No.  39544,  which  was  found  by  Clar- 
ence B.  Moore  in  Washington  County,  Florida,  in  1902.  This 
is  a  remarkable  specimen,  and  although  it  is  set  down  as  having 
one  surface  flat  and  the  other  convex,  it  would  be  more  accur- 
ate to  say  that  the  flat  or  upper  surface  is  slightly  hollow.  The 
entire  specimen  is  highly  polished,  so  much  so  that  it  has  a 
glossy  appearance.  The  specimen  is  broken.  After  breaking 
it  has  been  used,  possibly  by  later  Indians,  for  smoothing  the 
sinews  or  similar  purposes,  as  there  are  grooves  worn  across  its 
larger  diameter.  These  grooves  almost  obliterate  the  perfora- 
tion. It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  the  specimen  was  a 
pipe  of  the  monitor  type.  There  is  a  raised  circular  line  still 
traceable,  and  this  was  originally  25  MM.  in  diameter.  As  this 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  object  at  the  broken  end,  where  the 
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specimen  is  11  MM.  thick,  it  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been 
the  base  of  the  bowl. 

No.  25268,  PL  XIX,  fig.  4,  is  half  of  a  winged  and  perforated 
or  butterfly  shaped  stone.  Becoming  broken  the  maker  ground 
it  until  traces  of  the  centre  perforation  had  disappeared.  Then 
he  perforated  the  stone  on  either  side  after  the  manner  of  the 
bird  or  saddle  stone.  One  should  note  that  the  stone  is  more 
polished  on  either  side  of  the  perforation. 

No.  18144,  PI.  XIX,  fig.  5,  was  at  first  a  winged-perforated 
butterfly  ceremonial.  It  was  broken  long  ago,  and  the  Indian 
who  found  it  drilled  it  at  the  top  and  wore  it  as  an  ornament. 
All  the  edges  and  perforations  carry  patina  and  evince  great 
age.  This  is  a  very  old  specimen,  and  we  may  construct  theo- 
ries that  the  second  tribe  made  of  it  an  entirely  different  object 
than  than  intended  through  the  workmanship  of  the  first. 

Xo.  25011,  PI.  XIX,  fig.  6,  is  a  broken  "gorget*'  of  curious, 
mottled  stone.  There  were  two  perforations,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  centre.  The  one  that  remains  shows  unmistakable  wearing 
in  the  perforation.  The  specimen  is  not  a  Avork  of  art,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  this  entire  series,  if  not  in  the 
entire  museum,  because  it  clearly  and  positively  indicafes  that 
two  strings  were  put  through  the  opening,  and  the  wearing  is 
on  such  side  of  the  perforation  as  could  come  from  two  strings 
and  not  from  one.  The  wearing  is  at  the  right  of  the  perfora- 
tion on  one  side,  and  at  the  left  of  it  on  the  other.  Further, 
the  specimen  was  worn  across  the  body  or  at  least  tied  across 
something  rather  than  in  a  vertical  position  ;  the  thong  or  cord 
slipped  and  caused  the  wearing.  To  the  suggestion  that  the  speci- 
men should  show  wearing  on  four  sides  of  the  perforation  rather 
than  on  two,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  string  while  flat  and 
tight  against  one  flat  surface  was  tied  to  something  on  the  other 
side  that  elevated  or  brought  it  out  more  from  the  perforation. 
Possibly  this  may  seem  ambiguous,  but  if  one  experiments  with 
strings,  as  has  been  done,  he  will  observe  that  it  is  impossible 
for  one  string  to  cause  the  wearings  indicated.  One  string 
drawn  back  and  forth  will  cause  a  polish  on  the  edges  of  The 
perforation  at  the  same  places  on  either  side.    These  are  details 
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and  tedious  at  best,  but  by  means  of  them  facts  can  be  got  hold 
of  heretofore  unobserved  or  unknown. 

The  more  one  studies  these  objects  the  firmer  becomes  the 
conviction  that  the  term  "gorget",  as  applied  to  some  of  them 
as  a  class,  is  misleading  or  even  more  than  misleading.  That 
most  of  them  are  "gorgets"  one  may  not  deny.  That  a  lesser 
number  are  not  "gorgets"  we  are  free  to  affirm;  that  the  bulk 
of  them  one  cannot  positively  assign  to  this  purpose  or  that 
purpose  is  quite  probable. 

The  study  indicated  in  the  description  of  these  various 
specimens  is  based  on  the  Collections  in  the  Peabody  Museum, 
the  Phillips  Academy  Museum,  and  previous  studies  on  the 
same  types  in  the  joint  museums  of  the  University  and  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Columbus,  together  with  extensive  reading.  As 
to  the  examination  of  the  individual  specimens,  a  number  show 
wearing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  suspension 
as  "gorgets",  as  this  term  is  understood.  Now  the  term  "gor- 
get" indicates  an  ornament  of  one  type  or  another  suspended 
about  ihe  neck  or  upon  the  chest.  The  wearing  in  such  place 
as  lias  been  noted  could  only  have  resulted  from  the  tying  of 
these  specimens  or  the  fastening  of  them  with  two,  three,  or 
even  four  strings,  each  stretched  to  a  tension  so  as  to  hold  the 
object  firmly.  The  wearing  would  naturally  occur  at  very 
different  points  than  would  be  in  evidence  if  the  object  was 
simply  suspended  by  means  of  one  string.  Again,  the  form,  in 
instances,  precludes  the  idea  of  the  "gorget". 

Certain  forms,  from  their  positions  on  skeletons  in  burial 
places  or  by  means  of  reliable  evidence  on  the  part  of  travelers, 
one  can  safely  call  ornamental  "gorgets".*    But  in  these  the 

*Moorehead  found  more  of  them  on  prehistoric  sites  than  on  Shawano 
or  Delaware  sites  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  From  the  surface  of  South  Fort 
(Fort  Ancient,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,)  he  collected  one  rectangular  "gorget11 
with  straight  sides  and  two  perforations;  one  oval,  with  two  perforations; 
one  concave  —  two  perforations;  one  rectangular  pendant,  straight  sides, 
one  perforation,    (p.  Ill,  Ft.  Ancient.) 

In  graves  within  the  South  Fort,  he  found  two  pendant  shaped  "gorgets11 
among  human  bones  (decayed).  One  j)erforation  near  the  end  of  each 
"gorget 11 . 

In  the  Coiner  Mound,  H  miles  east  of  Frankfort,  Ohio,  a  diamond-shaped 
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outline  of  form  is  chiefly  of  the  pendant,  the  expanded  center, 
the  ridged  and  the  octagonal  outline. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  these  ornaments  made  of  broken 
ceremonials  or  broken  "gorgets".  It  seems  that  they  may  mean 
more  than  what  is  implied  in  the  simple  statement  that  a  broken 
ornament  was  remade  into  a  serviceable  ornament.  That  the  fol- 
lowing is  probable,  it  is  not  claimed,  but  the  assertion  is  ven- 
tured that  it  is  possible.  Since  on  becoming  broken  they  are 
afterwards  made  into  entirely  different  objects  in  shape,  is  it  not 
possible  that  in  their  original  form  they  were  made  and  used  by 
a  much  earlier  tribe  ?  That  they  were  found  upon  the  surface 
by  later  natives  and  were  fashioned  by  them  into  such  orna- 
ments as  are  common  upon  sites  occupied  in  comparatively 
recent  times.  If  this  is  not  so,  why  do  all  the  broken  stones, 
when  re-fashioned,  take  the  form  of  ornaments  different  from 
those  found  generally  throughout  the  country  ?  If  may  be 
offered  as  a  suggestion  that  the  original  form  was  a  design 


"gorget "  was  found  under  the  head  of  a  skeleton.  (Prim.  Man  in  Ohio, 
p.  131.) 

Three  miles  down  the  Scioto  river  from  Chillieothe  in  the  Redman 
mound  were  found  these  "gorgets":  — 

One  with  expanded  center,  two  perf.,  with  skeleton. 

One  broad,  with  concave  sides,  two  perf..  and  under  head  of  skeleton. 
Both  of  slate.    (Prim.  Man,  p.  157.) 

With  skeleton  Xo.  278,  in  the  Hopewell  Group  (1891).  lay  a  ••gorget11  of 
cannel  coal. 

The  Storey  Mound,  west  of  Chillieothe,  shed  some  light  upon  the 
"gorget"1  class.  On  the  right  wrist  of  a  skeleton  was  found  a  tine  ex- 
panded-center  "gorget"  of  ribbon  slate,  with  two  perf.  On  the  left 
wrist,  one  of  the  same  kind,  but  not  perf.  Also  at  the  left  wrist,  a  con- 
cave one  with  unusually  sharp  edges.  Report  of  The  Ohio  State  Arch.  <in<l 
Hist.  Socy.;  Vol.  VII.  p.  134. 

In  the  Roberts  Mound,  Perry  County.  O.,  was  found  a  "gorget*"  in- 
jured by  tire.  It  was  thick,  expanded  center,  and  two  perf.  and  lay  amid 
the  remains  of  a  cremated  skeleton. 

At  the  Corwin  Mound,  1\'2  miles  north  of  Waverly.  O.,  a  curious  thick 
stratum  of  soft,  black  substance  lay  upon  the  base  line.  In  this  were 
several  objects  of  the  "problematical'1  class.  One,  of  galena,  two  perf. 
and  almost  boat-shaped,  may  be  included  with  ••gorgets".  Report  0.  S. 
A.  and  H.  Socy.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  161. 

At  Beavertown.  ()..  in  a  mound,  the  same  survey  discovered  another 
slate  "gorget"1  with  straight  sides  and  two  perf. 
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common  to  the  tribe  that  made  them.  Becoming  broken  they 
were  cast  aside.  Subsequent  individuals  or  tribes  made  quite 
differently  shaped  "gorgets",  and  accordingly  changed  the 
broken  "gorget"  of  their  predecessors  to  the  pattern  that  best 
suited  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note — and  one  is  persuaded  that  it  lias  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  usages  to  which  the  aborigines  put  these 
objects — that  few  of  the  forms  are  found  accompanying  the 
burials,  and  that  these  few  are  confined  to  the  pendant  shape, 
the  tablet,  and  the  "boat-shaped"  —  not  hollowed  out.  That  is, 
that  the  "canoe-form"  is  so  seldom  found  in  interments  as  to  be 
considered  an  exception,  and  that  even  when  found  it  is  not 
hollowed  out. 

Certain  forms  are  common  in  stated  localities.  When  one 
has  time  to  list  all  of  the  "gorget"  class  now  on  exhibition  in 
the  museums,  it  will  be  possible  to  deduce  further  conclusions. 
Until  then,  what  facts  have  already  been  ascertained  must 
suffice. 

Cushing  thought  that  many  of  these  slate  and  granite  "gor- 
gets "  were  bases  on  which  bird-stones  and  similar  effigies  were 
mounted.  Formerly  one  of  the  writers  was  inclined  to  accept 
Cushing's  views,  but  as  careful  study  of  the  soft  slate  surfaces 
fail  to  reveal  scratches,  he  is  not  now  prepared  to  accept  his 
suggestion.  Rather  let  it  be  said  that,  if  one  is  to  theorize  at 
all,  the  more  complicated  of  these  "gorgets"  belong  to  the 
shamanistic  individuals  who  were  numerous  in  primitive  tribes ; 
that  these,  adorned  by  variety  of  feathers  and  gew-gaws,  were 
brought  before  the  lodge  or  into  the  central  dance  ground  and 
placed  before  the  shaman,  or  that  they  were  carried  by  him,  or 
worn  upon  his  person. 

If  one  were  to  find  Zuni  paraphernalia  independent  of  any 
association  of  Zuni  people,  and  if  the  discoverer  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Zuflis,  he  could  not  conceive  of  the  peculiar,  not  to 
say  incredible,  usages  to  which  Zuni  charms  are  put.  The 
Zunis  gave  up  most  of  their  time  to  ceremonies.  Other  native 
tribes  may  have  done  the  same. 

In  the  earlier  Jesuit  relations  the  natives  are  said  to  have 
devoted  many  days  to  ceremonies,  incantations,  etc.,  —  "works 
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of  the  Devil ".  But  there  is  no  clear  and  tangible  reference  in 
all  of  the  voluminous  writings  of  earl}T  explorers,  to  the  more 
complicated  "  gorgets  ",  to  the  forms  more  elaborate  than  the 
merely  pendant  shape.  The  suggestion  forces  itself  that  these 
objects  were  made  and  used  before  the  Discovery  by  Columbus. 

The  conclusions  reached  then  through  a  study  of  physical 
characteristics,  of  analogies  and  the  opinions  of  scholars  and  of 
specimens,  prevent  a  dogmatic  assertion  that  "  gorgets  "  were 
used  for  any  one  single  purpose  at  any  one  single  time.  The 
several  purposes  most  probable  are  those  of  ornament  for  the 
neck  with  added  superstitious  significance,  of  bracers  for  the  left 
wrist,  and  twine  twisters,  of  forms  for  the  hair,  and  of  netting 
implements ;  in  addition,  the  unknown  uses  may,  in  spite  of  all 
effort,  still  claim  many  of  these  simple,  baffling  results  of  pre- 
historic labor. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


PLATE  I. 


Figure. 

! 

6 

br 

1 

Class. 

rt 

s 

Where  from. 

fcJO 

1 

Peabody 
20644 

1. 

10. 

Ohio 

With  four  striated  notc  hes. 

eft  to  ri 

2 

Upper 

Peabody 
56056 

2.  B. 

10. 

W.  Va. 

Line  1, 1 

3 

Lower 

Peabody 
56066 

2.  C. 

5.5 

W.  Va. 

With  a  groove  between  perfs.  on 
both  faces.  Cf.  PI.  X.  4  and 
PI.  XV.  1. 

?i 

CP 

4 

Peabody 
20775 

3. 

9. 

Ohio 

Lin 

5 

Peabody 
38837 

4. 

11. 

Mich. 

With  notches  near  squared  end. 

PLATE  II. 


Line  1. 

1 

Peabody 
20860 ' 

5.  A. 

9.5 

Ohio 

<D  !-i 

2 

Peabody 
15678 

5.  B. 

18.5 

Ohio 

C  o 

as 

3 

Peabody 
15629 

5.  C. 

13.5 

Ohio 

Line  3. 

4 

Peabody 
20741 

6. 

15. 

Ohio 

With  wearing  from  perfs.  par- 
allel to  major  axis,  flatter 
face. 
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PLATE  III. 


Figure. 

6 

■  l 

Class. 

Length  Cm. 

Where  from. 

Notes. 

Line  1, 
left  to  right. 

1 

2 

Peabody 
20641 

Peabody 
20861 

7. 
8. 

9.5 
9. 

Ohio 
Ohio 

With  one  end  broken,  one  end 
flattened.  (Also  found  on  No. 
20042,  CI.  <). 

With  wearing  at  left  of  figure. 

3 

Peabody 
20753 

9.  A. 

10.5 

Ohio 

Line  2. 

4 

Peabody 
20852 

9.  R. 

11. 

Ohio 

Perforation  4  mm.  from  end. 

5 

Peabody 
20765 

9.  C. 

5.5  x 
5.25 

Ohio 

With  complete  notching. 

PLATE  IV.— Size  1:1. 

e  1, 
right. 

1 

Peabody 
65659 

2.  C. 

7. 

N.  J. 

Cf.  p.  72. 

Lin 

left  to 

2 

Peabody 
11609 

9.  A. 

6.5 

1ST.  J. 

Cf .  p.  72.  With  wearing  on  dec- 
orated face. 

Line  2. 

3 

Peabody 
11595 

9.  C. 

6.  xC. 

M.  J. 

Cf.  p.  72.  With  PI.  IV  cf.  Abbott 
Stone  Age  in  N.  J.,  fig.  167, 
and  Prim.  Lids.,  figs.  363  and 
368.    Ch.  XXVII,  pp.  377  ft. 

PLATE  V.  — Size  1 

:  1. 

i 

o 

1 

Peabody 
56055 

2.  C. 

7. 

W.  Va, 

Cf.  p.  73. 

o 
o 

2 

Peabody 
56055 

2.  C. 

7. 

W.  Va. 

Cf.  p.  73.    Side  view  of  fig.  1. 

Top 

4 

Peabody 
2685  * 

2.  C. 

5.5 

Mass. 

Cf.  p.  73. 
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PL  ALE  VI.— Size  1:1. 


Figure. 

Mus.  No. 

Class. 

Length  Cm. 

Where  from. 

Notes. 

Left. 

1 

Peabody 
564 

•) 

18. 

N.  II. 

Cf.  p.  73.     "Perforated  stone 
(for  cords?")    Catl.  P.  M. 

2 

Upper  rig. 
Peabody 
••56081 

5.  B. 

4.5 

Ohio 

Cf  i>  7'-5 
v,i .  p.  i  o« 

Rigl 

3 

Lower  fig. 
Peabody 
36082 

5.  B. 

4.5 

Ohio 

Cf.  p.  73. 

PLATE  VII.— Size 

1:  1. 

Left. 

1 

Peabody 
H.  18 

5.  B. 

11.5 

Arizona 

Cf.  p.  73.  Fr.  Pueblo  de  Patricio 
Surface. 

it) 

2 

Upper  fig. 
Peabody 
H.  244 

9.  C. 

4.5 

Arizona 

Cf.  p.  73.  Fr.  Los  Homos.  Sur- 
face. 

3 

Lower  fig. 
Peabody 
56537 

9.  li. 

7. 

Mass. 

Ct.  p.  74. 

PLATE  VIII.— Size 

1:1. 

Peabody 
48108 ' 

9.5 

Canada 

Cf.  p.  74. 

PLATE  IX.— Size  1 

:  1. 

1 

P.  A. 

1992 

10.5 

Pa. 

Green  slate. 

3 

o 

O 

2 

P.  A. 

31049 

14.5 

Ohio 

Banded  slate. 

Top  t 

3 

'  P.  A. 

1989 

17. 

Ohio 

Banded  slate.    For  this  plate 
cf.  p.  75. 
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PLATE  X. 


Figure. 

Mus.  No. 

Class. 

Leugth  Cm. 

Where  from. 

Notes. 

g 

1 

P.  A. 

35354 

1. 

13. 

Ohio 

Banded  slate.    Cf.  p.  76. 

o  botto 

2 

P.  A. 

35355 

1. 

11. 

Ohio 

Gray  slate.    Cf.  p.  76. 

Top  t 

3 

P.  A. 

35329 

2.  A. 

10. 

Ind. 

Banded  slate.    Cf.  p.  76. 

Bottom  line, 
left  to  right. 

4 
5 

P.  A. 

2048 

P.  A. 

35340 

2.  B. 
2.  C. 

6. 
10. 

Ohio 
Ohio 

Steatite.    Cf.  p.  76.   Also  cf.  PI. 
I.  3. 

Banded  slate.    Cf.  p.  76. 

PLATE  XI. 

at  top. 

1 

Left 
P.  A. 

38609 

2.  C. 

9. 

Ohio 

Banded  slate.    Cf.  p.  76. 

Figures 

2 

Right 
P.  A. 

36259 

2.  C. 

11. 

Ind. 

Black  sandstone.    Cf .  p.  77. 

Reading 
downward. 

3 

4a, 
4b. 

Weii- 
Collection 

P.  A. 

35476 

P.  A. 

35476 

2.  C. 
2.  C. 
2.  C. 

11. 
11. 
11. 

Iowa 
Ohio 
Ohio 

Black  slate.    Cf.  p.  77. 

Granite,    cf.  p.  77. 

4ax4b  obverse  and  reverse. 
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PLATE  XII. 


•fa 
O 


- 

o 


4a. 
4b. 


o 


P.  A. 

35357 

P.  A. 

38576 

P.  A. 

38540 

Left 
P.  A. 

38560 

Right 
35399 


Length  Cm. 

Where  from. 

11. 

Ohio 

15. 

Ohio 

16. 

Ind. 

8. 

Ind. 

8. 

( )hio 

Notes. 


Sandstone.  Cf.  p.  77. 
Sandstone.  Cf.  p.  78. 
Banded  slate.    Cf.  p.  78. 

Banded  slate.  Cf.  p.  78. 
Black  slate.    Cf.  p.  78. 


PLATE  XIII. 


P.  A. 

1 

35092 

4. 

19.5 

Ohio 

Banded  red  slate.    Cf.  p.  78. 

0+= 

H2 

2 

A  series  from  the  Work  Collec- 

tion, Indiana.    Cf.  p.  79. 

m 

Left. 

/— 

P.  A. 

S 

o 
O 

35346 

5.  A. 

5.5 

Mich. 

Banded  slate.    Cf.  p.  79. 

o 

— 

Right 

o 
- 

4 

35324 

5.  A. 

9. 

Ohio 

Banded  slate.    Cf.  p.  80. 

1)7 


PLATE  XIV. 


Figure. 

Mus.  No. 

Class. 

Length  Cm. 

Where  from. 

Notes. 

1 

P.  A. 

35389 

5.  A. 

6. 

Ohio 

Banded  slate, 

ttom 

9 

Li 

5  A 

X* )  w  <x 

Dark  slate. 

Top  to  loo 

3 
4 

P.  A. 

35098 

5.  B. 
5.  B. 

17. 

13.5 

Ohio 

West  Va, 

Black  slate. 

Green  slate.     Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology Collection. 

5 

Left 
P.  A. 

35420 

5.  C. 

7.5 

Ohio 

Dark  slate, 

Bottom 

6a. 

Right 
P.  A. 

35256 

6. 

12.5 

West  Va. 

Banded  slate.    Cf.  p.  81. 

6b. 

35189 

6. 

13. 

Ohio 

Banded  slate.    Cf.  p.  81. 

PLATE  XV. 

Top  to 
bottom. 

1 

2 

P.  A. 

35345 

P.  A. 
35474 

6. 
6. 

7. 

12.5 

Ohio 
Ohio 

Cf.  p.  81.   Also  PI.  1.  Steatite. 
Sandstone. 

3a, 

P.  A. 
35194 

7. 

12.5 

Ohio 

Black  slate. 

Bottom. 
Left  to  rigl 

3b. 

3c. 

P.  A. 

35245 

P.  A. 
35478 

7. 
7. 

10.5 
7.5 

Ohio 
Ohio 

Banded  slate- 
Banded  slate. 
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PLATE  XVI. 


s 

B 

Figure. 

6 

to 

Class. 

Length  Ci 

Where  frc 

Notes. 

Line  i. 
Left  to  right. 

la. 
lb. 

P.  A. 

00041 

P.  A. 

38547 

8. 
8. 

10. 
10. 

Ohio 
Ohio 

Handed  slate. 
Banded  slate. 

(D 

B  « 

2 

35260 

9.  A. 

5. 

Ohio 

Sandstone. 

3a. 

38598 

9.  B. 

9. 

( )hio 

Banded  slate. 

,ine  3. 

3b. 

34792 

9.  A. 

8. 

Arizona 

*  Cf  p  82   ^*ca  schist- 

H 

3c. 

P.  A. 
35344 

9.  A. 

10. 

Ohio 

Black  slate. 

4 

9.  C. 

8. 

Ontario 

Striped  shale. 

3 

5 

9.  C. 

3.5 

Ontario 

Huronian  slate. 

PLATE  XVII. 


P.  A. 

4= 
ft 

1 

35465 

8. 

Ohio 

Banded  slate.    Cf.  p.  83. 

o 

2a. 

35257 

4. 

Ohio 

Black  slate. 

4= 
+a 

P.  A. 

£ 

a 

2b. 

35476 

6.5 

Ohio 

Sandstone.    Cf.  p.  83. 

o 
o 

P.  A. 

,a 
o 

3a. 

35200 

10. 

10.5 

Ohio 

Black  slate. 

ft 

o 

P.  A. 

3b. 

35200 

3a  and  3b  —  different  views  of 

No.  35200.    Cf.  p.  83. 
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PLATE  XVIII. 


a 

o 

from. 

Figure. 

Mus.  N( 

Class. 

Length 

Where 

Notes. 

Top  to  bottom, 
left  to  right. 

1 
2 

3 

P.  A. 

14006 

P.  A. 

35352 

P.  A. 

35392 

10. 
10. 
10. 

9. 

13.5 

Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 

Hematite.    Cf.  p.  83. 
Grey  slate. 
Banded  slate. 

4 

35063 

10. 

10. 

Ohia 

Sandstone. 

PLATE  XIX. 

1 

P.  A. 

38205 

10. 

26. 

Ind. 

Banded  slate. 

)  right. 

2 

P.  A. 

25282 

5.  B. 

6.5 

Ohio 

Steatite.    Cf.  p.  86. 

left  t( 

3 

P.  A. 

22521 

10. 

5. 

Ky. 

Banded  slate. 

bottom, 

4 

P.  A. 

25268 

15. 

Mich. 

Banded  slate. 

Top  to  1 

5 

P.  A. 
18414 

4. 

Mass. 

Granite. 

6 

P.  A. 
25011 

6.5 

Conn. 
Valley 

Shale. 
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